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ANTED.—FOR A HEALTHY BOY OF THIR- | 
teen, a home in the country, where he can share 
in farm duties and have Friendly care Address, No. 
181, Office of Frienps’ INTELLIGENCER. 


ANTED.— BY A YOUNGLADY, AN EXPER- 
ienced kindergartner, a position in Children’s 
Home or some position of trust, with care of young 
children. Reliable reference furnished. Address No. 
179, this Office. 


ANTED.—A REFINED CAPABLE,MIDDLE- 

aged woman for housekeeper. Three in family. 

Reference required. C. JOHNSON, JR., Camp 
Ground, Del. Co., Pa. 


OUNTRY BOARDING.—IN PRIVATE 

family, pleasant home, large, shady lawn, airy 

rooms, comfort and health prevailing. Do not meet 
trains daily. A., Station N., Mapleton, Phila. 


R RENT.—SECOND-STORY FRONT, SIN- 
gle; gentleman of temperate habits; bath; good 
locality ; private family; close to three lines of cars; 
5 month ; rooms with breakfast, $3.25 week. Address 
o. 183, this Office. 


R RENT.—TO SMALL REFINED FAMILY, 

man and wife preferred, for board of owner, a nine 
room house, with bath, closet, water through house, range 
and heater, porches, large lawn, plenty of shade. Part! 
furnished if desired T. ELLWOOD BARTRAM, 
Lansdowne, Penn. 


OME FOR TWO OR THREE YOUNG MEN 
in Friends’ family. Terms moderate. J. S., 1044 
Park Ave., New York City. 


ANTED.—EARLY SPRING BOARDERS IN 

a Friends’ family inthe country. High elevation, 

superior accommodations good water, city conveniences, 
moderate rates. Address Box 44, New Hope, Pa. 


GYLVAN COTTAGE, FURNISHED, WILL BE 
shared with a cultured family of Friends or others, 
on equitable terms, for the summer orlonger. Call to see 
the place or address for particulars, OLIVER S. FELL, 
Swarthmore, Delaware Co., Penna. 
PARTIES DESIRING TO VISIT WASHINGTON 
can be accommodated with rooms and board in a 
Friends’ family. One block from street cars passing 
railroad stations, Capitol, and public buildings. Terms, 
f1.so a eG Address FRIEND, 1626 Nineteenth 
Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 
PHOTOGRAPHIC WORK.—IF YOU USE A 
camera, let us do your developing and finishing. 
Our facilities are excellent and our work the best. We 
make a specialty of enlarging and framing. Call or 
send for price list. PENN PHOTOGRAPHIC CO., 
1221 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 


s THE WELLSWOOD,” 
Hampton Fa ts, N. H. 


‘““Where the breath of pines and ocean meet” A 
delightful vacation place. Invigorating, restful. Forty- 
six miles from Boston. Trolley to all points. 


DAVID HENRY WRIGHT, 
LAWYER, 
1420 Chestnut Street, 
Telephone 1-37-72. Philadelphia, Pa. 


William S. Yarnall, Manufacturing Optician 























118 S. 15th Street, (4th door below Chestnut St.) 
PHILADELPHIA. 





Cycling Tour Abroad. 

Third Anuual Tour. A party of twelve boys and 
young men will sail from Philadelphia June 29, for nine 
weeks wheeling in England, Ireland Scotland and Wales. 
Most interesting sections visited. boa py x is unique. 
References covering character and g' fellowship. re- 

wired. Send for prospectus and opinions of patrons. 
ddress all inquiries to 
EDWARD C. WILSON, 
3000 Irving Place, Washington, D. C. 


Special Notice. 


Friends are invited to contribute articles to be dis- 
posed of at 
**RUMMAGE SALE ”’ 


to be held Seventh-day, Fifth month rr, rg0z, at the 
School Building of the Friends’ Neighborhood Guild. 
Donations of any useful articles, new or old, that can 
be sold at a nominal price, to the people who reside in 
the neighborhood of ‘‘The Mission” will be very 
acceptable, and can be sent to the School any time prior 
to the day of sale. 

A wagon will be sent for packages, on Fifth month 9, 
to any address in central portion of city or West Phila- 
delphia, upon request for same. 

Friends will please mark all packages ‘‘ For Rummage 
Sale, care of Janitor, Friends’ Neighborhood Guild, 
151 Fairmount Ave.” 

The sale will be under the care of a joint committee 
of the three departments—Night School, Sewing School, 
First-day School, and will be from 1o a. m., until 9 
p. m., of the date mentioned. The funds obtained from 
the same will be paid into the Treasury of the Philan- 
thropic Committee having charge of the Guild. 

Further particulars can be had by communicating with 


SARAH B. FRENCH, Chairman of Committee, 
1938 Mt. Vernon Street. 


Buck Hill Falls. 


In the Pocono Mountains: Cresco Station, 
Lackawanna Railroad, Monroe Co., Penna. 





Summer Settlement of Friends. 


Stock in the Buck Hill Falls Company is offered to 
Friends and Friendly Persons. Shares $100. 

Plotting No. 1, of Lots for Cottage residents, has been 
made, and a number of Lots are for sale in it, to Stock- 
holders only. Each share entitles to purchase a lot 
renee price of lots, $100. Size, 12,000 to 20,000 square 
‘eet. 

Persons wishing to view the Estate can do so, at their 
convenience. By addressing Robert Benson (Mountain 
Home P. O.) Superintendent. in advance, arrangements 
will be made for them, at their cost. Spruce Cabin, at 
Canadensis, near the property, a comfortable house, is 
now open. Henry Price, Mountain Home P. O., will 
also accommodate visitors. 

The /nx at Buck Hill Falls is now building, and is 
expected to open about Sixth month 22. Circulars 
with rates, etc., will be ready soon. 


For information as to Stock, Lots, detailed plans of 
the Company, etc., address 
CHARLES F. JENKINS, Secretary and Treasurer, 


1024 Race Street, Philadelphia. 


NEAR THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 


KINGSLEY HOTEL 


Hart Street, Bloomsbury Square, LONDON. 
OPPOSITE THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 


THACKERAY HOTEL 
Great Russell Street, LONDON. 


These large and well-appointed Temperance Hotes 
have Passenger Lifts, Electric Light throughout, 
Heated throughout, Bath-rooms on every Floor, Spa- 
cious Dining, Drawing, Writing, Reading, and Smok- 
ing Rooms. 

Frireproor Froors. PerrectSawiraTion. Teve- 
PHONE. Nicut Porter. The Kingsley Hotel has a 

00d Billiard Room 
Bedrooms from 2-6 to 5-6. Full Tariff and 
Testimonials on application. Ynclusive charge for 
Bedroom, Attendance, Table d’Hote Breakfast, and 
Dinner, from 8s. to 10s. 6d. ($2.00 to $2.50) per day. 


TELFGRAPHIC ADDRESSES : 
Kingsley Hotel, | Thackeray Hotel, 
“ Booxcrart, Lonpon.” | ‘‘ THackxgray, Lonpon.” 


Let Us do your FRAMING. 
The Best Work and Lowest Prices. 


PENN PHOTOGRAPHIC Co., 
1221 Arch Street, Phila. 

















































































































































































































































































































































































Swarthmore College, 


SWARTHMORE, PENNA. 


WM. W. BIRDSALL, President. 
Under care of Friends. 


Friends’ Central School, 
FIFTEENTH AND RACE STS., 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Under care of the Monthly Meetings of petnteies 
furnishes @ practical, guarded education, and gre 
pores for college. 
OSEPH S. WALTON, — 
NA Ww. SPEAKMAN, } Principat. 
Cieculars on application. 


Abington Friends’ School, 
For Boarpinc anp Day Purtts or Born Sexzs. 
Bear Jenkintown, Penna., 10 miles from Philadelphia. 


Under the care of Abington Monthly Meeting. Liberal 
seurse of study. Students pre for college or busi- 


Send for Catalogue. 


eess. The home-like surroundings make it ey 
ettractive to boarding pupils. Students admitted when- 
ever there are vacancies. Send for circulars to 
GEORGE M. DOWNING, M.S., Pri , 
Or Jenkintown, Pa. 
CYNTHIA G. BOSLER, Sec’y, Ogontz, Pa. 





George School, 


NEAR NEWTOWN, BUCKS COUNTY, PA. 
Under the care of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting of Friends. 

Course of study extended and thorough, preparing 

etudents either for business or for College. 
For catalogue, apply to 
GEORGE L. MARIS, Principal, 
George School, Penna. 





Chappaqua Mountain Institute, 


A Frienps’ Boarpinc SCHOOL FoR 
Boys anp Girts. 


The building is modern, and the location is the hill 
seuntry thirty-two miles north of New York City. 
Per Circulars, address 


CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE, 
Chappaqua, New York, 


SWARTHMORE PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 


(Formerly SwaRTHMORE GRAMMAR SCHOOL. ) 


New stone buildings; cottage plan ; light, heat, venti- 
lation, and drainage the best; combined advantages of 
individual attention and class enthusiasm. 

For circulars address 


ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, Principai, 
Swarthmore, Pa. 


: ’ 
Friends’ Academy, 
LOCUST VALLEY, LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 
A Boarding and Day School for Boys and Girls, 
ender the care of Friends. Thorough instruction te fit 
fer business er to enter college. 
Terms are moderate by reason of endowment. 
For particulars address, 
FRIENDS’ ACADEMY, Locust Valley, N. Y 








Just PUBLISHED. 


A Memoir of Fohn Kinsey, 


Speaker of the Pennsylvania Assembly 
and Justice of the Supreme Court of 
the Province. 

Clerk of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting 
about 1740 to 1750. 


By JosEPH S. WALTON. 
Illustrated. 72 pages. Price, 50 cents. 


“Some Fruits of Solitude,” 


By WILLIAM PENN, 
with an Introduction by Edmund Gosse. 


London Edition. Price, 80 cents. 


Friends’ Book Association, 
S. W. COR. 15TH AND RACE STS., PHILADELPHIA 
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Booker 
MaILep. 


The Pennhurst, 


Open the entire year. 
MICHIGAN AVENUE, Atiantic City, N. J. 
Second house from Beach. 


Elevator to street level. 
JAMES HOOD. 


‘THE KATHLU, 
rr26 Centra Avs., Ocgan City, N. J. 
Open all the year. Hot water heat. Homecomforts. 
K. E. LEWIS and L. C. CONARD. 


‘THE AQUARILLE, Oren act tne yeas 
Ocgan Env or Tannessux Avs. 
Atlantic City, N. J. 
Steam heat, electric bells, heated sun parlor, home-like 
and comfortable. Write for booklet. 
M. E. and H. M. HUMPTON. 


JOSEPH T. FOULKE, 


eee oe 
. {623 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
Ovrices : { Ambler, Montgomery Co., Pa. 


JOHN FABER MILLER, 


325 Swepe Street, Norristown, Penna. 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW. 


Practicing in Montgomery and Philadelphia counties | 


CHARLES H. ROBERTS, 
ATTORNEY-AT- Law, 


Estates, Claims, Patents, 
614 ROANOKE BUILDING, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Morgan Bunting a 
BUNTING and SHRIGLEY 
ARCHITECTS 
Fifteenth and Cherry Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 
CAROLINE RAU, = 8° pring, Garden St., 
Plain Millinery 
MEDIUM FELTS AND STRAW BONNETS. 


Richards & Shourds, Jobbing attended te 
CARPENTERS, BUILDERS, AND CONTRACTORS. 
1125 aoe St. (first street above Race), Philad’a., Pa 
hompson Shourds, 2212 Wallace Street. 
Charles W. Richards, 1220 Angle St., Tioga 


CHARLES BURTON, 

Practical House and Sign Painter, 
Office, 907 N. Thirteenth Street, ' 
Residence, 1714 Woodstock =.) Philadelphia, Pa. 


MONTGOMERY COUNTY MILK. 
CONSHOHOCKEN _ Special attention given to serv- 
DAIRIES. ing families. Office 603 North 
Righth Street, Philadelphia, Penna. 
JOSEPH L. JONES. 


WALL PAPER of 
Attractive Styles 





Popular Prices 
Samples Free to any Address 


A. L. Diament & Co., 


1624 Chestnut St. Philadelphia, Pa 


S. F. BALDERSTON’S SON, 


Wall Papers and 
Decorations. 


Window Shades [Made to Order. 





902 SPRING GARDEN ST., PHILAD’A 


F. GUTEKUNST, 
FINE ART IN PHOTOGRAPHY 


712 Arch St., Philad’a, Pa. 


Branch, 1700 N. Broad St. 


‘Price, 50c. 


Well Appointed Dining Room 
Y. F. A. BUILDING 
140 North Fifteenth Street 


For Friends and Others 


Food carefully selected, well prepared 
Service prompt 
Table d’hote, 25 cents 
Breakfast, 7 to 8.30 a.m. Supper, 6 to 7 p.m. 


ROOMS : 
One occupant, 75 cts. per night; $3 per week 
Two occupants, 50 cts. each, per night, 
$2 each, per week. 
Address ELIZA H. WORRELL, 
Phone 1-3'-55 Clerk. 


Scattergood 
Holder 


For Mucilage, Paste, 
Varnish, Liquid 
Glue, etc. 


-- poet With Aluminum Ferrule Brush, 
Canada, Dec. 9,1 a HAS NO EQUAL 
If your stationer hasn't it, 

write us for particulars. 


__ THE SCATTERGOOD CO. 
67 Laurel Steet, — Philadelphia, Pa. 


Dr. D. S. Brown Pennock, 


Osteopathic Physician, 


|g to 12 a.m.,1 to 4 p.m., 


Saturdays 9 to 12, 
or by appointment. 1527 Arch St., 
Philadelphia, Penna. 


Established 18r0 at 824 North Second Street. 
WATCHES. 

As one of the oldest houses in the watch 
trade—established three generations ago—and 
up to date in every feature of the business, we 
are able to offer the best and most serviceable 
watches for the least money. Give us a call. 


GEO. C. CHILD, 
11 S. oth St., (below Market, opposite Post Office. 


SAMUEL DUTCHER 
Ladies’ Fine Shoes 


Hand Sewed. 
On hand or to order. 


No. 45 North Thirteenth Street 


— NLARGEM ENTS 
from 


FILMS and NEGATIVES 
50 cents and up. 


Penn Photographic Co., 
1221 Arch St., Phila. 


CLEMENT A. WOODNUTT, 


Unaertaker 
and Embalmer, 
1728 GIRARD AVENUE, PHILADELPHIA. 


Telephone 2-29-38-D. 
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Established 1844. 
The Journal, 1873. 


PHILADELPHIA, FOURTH MONTH 20, rgor. 


Volume LVIII. 
iene 16. 





NEW CENTURY THOUGHTS. 
- XVI. 
THE ultimate test—in fact the only real test—of the 
divine quality of Scripture will always be its effect upon 
its readers. The human heart has never given up and 
it never will give up anything which could pass the 
supreme test of worth. Rurus M. Jones. 


From his recently published book, ‘‘A Dynamic Faith.’’ 


DON’T WORRY. 

Wuy shadow the beauty of sea or of land 

With a doubt or a fear? 
God holds all the swift-rolling worlds in his hand, 
And sees what no man can as yet understand, 

That out of our life here, 

With its smile and its tear, 
Comes forth into light from Eternity planned, 

The soul of good cheer. 

Don’t worry— 
The end shall appear. 
—Elizabeth Porter Gould. 





THE PEACE ATMOSPHERE. 


Close of Address by Howard M. Jenkins at the Meeting at New 
York, Fourth month 6, Igo1. 
I saip in the beginning of these remarks that I was 
glad to speak on this subject, in this place. Is there 
not good reason, my friends, why the atmosphere of 
these plain houses of worship should be cheering and 
comforting in time of public. stress? For, whatever 
may be said of them, however they may fail in the 
mind of many to meet esthetic demands, to supply 
an exigent taste for splendor of architecture, or beauty 
in decoration, or impressiveness in rite, here at least 
is the rule of Peace and Good Will respected. Not 
since these walls were reared have they sent forth 
encouragement to War. Here at least that dove 
which Charles Lamb saw visibly brooding may perch 
in safety. Here, if there has not always been testimony 
to the truth of Christ, so firm, so emphatic, so earnest 
as the cause demanded, it has never been known that 
from gallery or bench the plea has been put up to 
tribunals human or divine, in behalf of rapine and 
slaughter. 

I conceive, nay, I believe, that a place or a person 
or a people, of whom those who exalt war speak ill is 
one to be envied. In the long account we may be 
confident it will so prove. To the Society of Friends, 
whatever its future may be, one line of praise is sure, 
if we or our children do not compromise it. Its 
name is the synonym for brotherlikindness. Its fame 
is that of the peacemaker. Moody, when the Civil 
War broke out, explaining why he could not go out 








to kill his brother man, said, ‘‘I am too much of a 
Quaker.” This name is ours, this fame is ours. 
May Heaven preserve it to us! When in the far 
lapse of time this house has disappeared, and mayhap 
the religious body by whose hand it rose has faded 
out, if there survive concerning us one faint tradition, 
let it be above all, beyond all,—They were a people 
who desired and labored for a world at Peace ! 


EDWARD GRUBB’S “AMERICAN NOTES.” 
From the British Friend, Fourth month. 
NExT morning I visited, in a terribly bitter. wind, 
Westtown School, the ‘‘ Ackworth”’ of Philadelphia. 
The school is situated in beautiful country, nearly an 
hour’s ride by train south-west of Philadelphia, and 
is, from the point of view of building and appliances 
one of the finest schools I have seen. The com- 
mittee consists of Friends of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting, who are mostly of the very “strict”’ or 
conservative type, and this influence dominates the 
pupils, the management. There are about 200 
boys and girls in almost equal numbers, and 
all the boys and masters wear coats with nocollars at 
the back. There is nothing peculiar about the dress 
of the girls, except simplicity. None but members 
of the Society are admitted,—the strain of true 
Quaker blood is purer than is to be found else- 
where,—and I thought the type of face, particularly 
among the girls, the best for combined sweetness and 
strength of character that I had ever seen, though 
my knowledge of girls’ schools is fairly extensive. 
Two days later I had the opportunity of visiting, 
with my friend Howard M. Jenkins, the correspond- 
ing institution of ‘‘the other branch,”—the George 
School, built about eight years ago with a legacy left by 
a Friend named George, and situated in a beautiful 
park about an equal distance north of Philadelphia. 
The general appearance of the two schools is simi- 
lar,—though into the latter non-Friends are admitted 
and ‘ plainness’’ of dress is not observed,—and the 
education given in both appears to be sound and 
good. In these boarding schools, as well as in the 
Friends’ School, Providence, which I visited while in 
the neighborhood of Boston, entire co-education pre- 
vails. Boys and girls are together in every class, 
and also at meals,—mostly at small tables where 
four or five boys and as many girls sit together. 
Some of my most interesting experiences were 
among our Friends of “the other branch” on the 
First-day before my departure, at Swarthmore and at 
Woodstown. I arrived at Swarthmore College early, 
and was introduced at once to a class consisting of 
older students and some of the instructors, who are 
engaged in a study of the life and teaching of Jesus 
Christ. I spoke to them on some of the most strik- 
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ing features of that teaching, after which we joined 
the rest of the students and a number of Friends at 
the meeting-house. The meeting was preceded by a 
recital, on the part of students from different classes 
in the college, of striking passages of a religious and 
ethical character, mostly short and pointed, which 
they had committed to memory. Some of these were 
from the Bible, others from various modern poets and 
other writers. After this the President, W. W. 
Birdsall, said a few words on positive as opposed to 
negative religion, and Elizabeth Powell Bond, the 
Dean, read a psalm. Then the meeting settled down 
into silence, and after a time I spoke on the message 
of deliverance proclaimed to captive Israel by the later 
Isaiah, and its application to our present spiritual needs 
in the gospel of Jesus Christ. I felt much liberty, 
and all I said was received with the utmost love and 
cordiality. After meeting a ‘“ Bible School’ was 
held, presided over in part by Dr. Hull, whose wife, 
then Hannah Clothier, some of us were pleased to 
meet at the Scarborough Summer School in 1897. 
The subject was from the prophecy of Ezekiel, and 
opened up the Quaker doctrine of the priesthood of 
all true Christians. I felt it to be an instructive and 
helpful lesson. 

After having dinner with Dr. Hull and his wife I 
returned to Philadelphia, in order to get to Woods- 
town for an evening meeting. This is a small town 
of some 1,500 inhabitants situated in New Jersey, 
about 25 miles from Philadelphia. It contains two 
meeting-houses. The “ orthodox’”’ congregation is 
reduced to almost nothing ; the “ Hicksite’’ numbers 
(I believe) about 200 members, and receives access- 
ions at almost every monthly meeting. These come, 
I understand, chiefly through the ‘“ Bible School,” 
which is attended by a good many young people who 
are not Friends. A special evening meeting had 
been appointed for me through the kindness of my 
friend Joel Borton, one of the ministers of the con- 
gregation, who invited me to go there. A notice had 
been put in the local paper, and information given to 
Friends in some neighboring meetings. Some drove 
as much as ten miles to be present, and at half-past 
seven, when the meeting began, the floor of the large 
meeting-house was closely filled, there being at least 
300 persons present. The meeting was felt to be an 
impressive one, and the true basis and conditions of 
the Christain life were, I trust, faithfully set forth. 
Nothing but thankfulness was afterwards expressed 
for this, and one left with a comforting sense that the 
meeting had been in the Divine ordering, however 
imperfectly carried out by the human instruments. 
The company included just one “ orthodox ”’ Friend, 
Priscilla Lippincott, who maintains the cause at 
Woodstown almost single-handed. I was hospitably 
entertained by Joel Borton and his wife, and their 
family of nine, and was interested in the picture which 
their home gave me of American farming life. 

Such experiences suggest various reflections,— 
among others, the obvious consideration that real life 
and power of growth are not confinded to any one 
section of the Society. While one may still feel a 
certain theological weakness which, as I pointed out 
last month, appears to mark some of our dear Friends 


of the other branch, it is impossible, and would be 
unjust, to shut one’s eyes to such evidences of 
Christian life and vigor as were presented to me that 
day. Onecan but desire more earnestly than ever 
that in the future we may be less separated and more 
able to help one another,—by clearness of vision on 
the one side and breadth of sympathy on the other. 
Then, again, it seems clear that we in England have 
much to learn from the definite congregational in- 
struction in the Bible and in religious thought which 
our Friends of both branches in America are receiv- 
ing through their “ Bible Schools.” It may not be 
that we can imitate their precise methods ; but that 
there is something lacking in our policy is strongly 
impressed upon me. 

I left New York for home on the 20th of Second 
month, having the advantage on the steamer of the 
company of my dear friend J. J. Neave, whose saintly 
spirit had not failed under manifold bodily infirmities, 
and was felt as a power for good by all who came 
under its influence. The weather was for the most 
part fine and warm, though for some days very rough, 
and we were able to sit on deck during the greater 
part of every day. We landed at Liverpool early 
on the morning of the 28th, thankful for the guiding 
and supporting hand that had been with us in very 
different spheres of work or waiting, and for the 
overflowing kindness of our Friends in America. 


Friends’ Scripture Lessons.— 1901. 


OLD TESTAMENT SERIES. No. 17. 
THE PRIESTLY LAW. 


GOLDEN TExT.—] hate, I despise your feasts, and I will take 
no delight in your solemn assemblies. But let 
judgment roll down as waters and righteousness as a 
mighty stream.—Amos v., 21-24. 

Before study of lesson read Leviticus xvi., 1-22. 


Tue Law of Ezra is substantially that contained in 
Exodus, xxv. to xxxi. and xxxiv., 26 to 40; xxxviii., 
and in the books of Leviticus and Numbers. ‘“ In 
general the prominence given to the services of the 
temple, the accent placed on the written law, and 
the custom of reading the law at the feast of Taber- 
nacles are all marked characteristics of this system.”’ 
(Kent.) 

In the chapters of the code given in Exodus there 
are directions for the building of the ark,the tabernacle, 
and the altar, and for the dress of the high priest. 
The details are given of procedure in the various kinds 
of sacrifice—the sin offering, the wave offering, the 
heave offering. Much of this detail is repeated with 
slight variations in the book of Leviticus, which adds 
also a story of the consecration of Aaron and his 
sons, and various directions as to the duties and 
privileges of the priests and Levites. A chapter is 
devoted to clean and unclean animals; the laws for 
the people of ceremonial unclearness and its removal 
are set forth with much detail; anda long series of 
directions is given for the detection and treatment of 
leprosy. In various chapters of the book of Num- 
bers, social and religious ordinances are inserted in 
the narrative of the wanderings. Such are the direc- 
tions concerning the vow of the Nazarite (Num. vi.), 
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the limitation of the priesthood to the descendants of 
Aaron, the rest of the Levites being degraded to the 
more menial duties of the Temple. (Num. xviii. 
Compare Deut. xviii., 1-8.) Forty-eight cities are 
set apart for the support of the Levites (Num. xxxv. )— 
an apportionment which probably never went into 
practical effect. 

Several features may be especially noted in this 
legislation. The priests came to rule the state. In 
the legislation of Ezekiel the prince is reduced to a 
mere adjunct of the priesthood ; in the code before 
us he is left out altogether. There is no longer any 
state distinct from the church. The duties of citizens 
to the governing body are mainly in the payment of 
tithes and the offering of appropriate sacrifices. 
These tithes and sacrifices, moreover, which under 
the Deuteronomic code were partly retained by the 
worshipper and partly distributed as charity among 
widows, orphans, and the Levites (Deut. xiv., 22-29 ; 
xxvi., 12) were now the property of the priest (Lev. 
ii., 10; vi., 19, 22; vil., 14). 

The same tendency to exalt the formal church 
may be seen in the effort, observable throughout the 
priestly writings, to show that all the forms and 
ceremonies of the Temple service had their origin in 
the very beginnings of Hebrew history. Thus all 
the directions for making tabernacle, altar, sacred 
candlestick, etc.,are attributed to Moses. The origin 
of the Passover is ascribed to the time of the escape 
from Egypt, as are also the establishment of the 
Sabbath, the harvest feasts, the day of atonement, etc. 
The restriction of the priesthood to the family of 
Aaron is assigned to the period of the wanderings, 
etc. That which we have already marked as con- 
fusing the ethical clearness of the latest prophets be- 
comes prominent in the priestly law; violation of 
ceremonial law stands on the same plane as violation 
of the moral law. Righteousness and ritual are of 
equal importance ; or, indeed, if space occupied in 
the law is any criterion, ritual comes to far precede 
righteousness. 

It is customary to assert that all this narrowness, 
this formalism, which stilled the voice of the prophets 
and called men away from the inner law, that this 
lifeless ritualism of the renewed Jewish church was 
necessary in God’s providence to preserve for later 
days the truths he had confided to the hero- 
prophets from Amos to Jeremiah. To the writer 
of these lessons this seems a wholly erroneous 
view. On the contrary, it seems plain that a 
people especially endowed with a sense of God’s 
presence, and with a growing power in their highest 
representatives of comprehending his words, were 
turned away by pride, ambition, and violence from the 
high calling with which they were called to a wilder- 
ness of ceremonialism. As Moses had called them 
from bondage in Egypt, so the prophets had called 
them from the bondage of their own narrow and 
restricted natures ; but, unlike those ancestors, they 
had not followed. 

It is unbelievable that God’s messages to men 
must be preserved by such means. Is his arm short- 
ened, that he cannot reach each generation? When 
a people degenerates it means that God’s massage is 


stifled among them, and so it was in the Persian 
period of the Jewish church. 

We are grateful, indeed, for the blindness which 
hid from the priests of the Temple the plain mean- 
ing of the earlier prophets; else would they have 
destroyed their words as their fore fathers had de- 
stroyed those who spoke the words, and we should 
have lost sight of the grand faithfulness of Hosea, of 
Isaiah, of Micah. 

But no generation is dependent on the phrases of 
days gone by for knowledge of God’s truth. Indeed, 
we may have those phrases expressing that truth so 
clearly that it would seem that none can misinterpret 
it and yet fail to understand. We have the Sermon 
on the Mount; and we have men calling themselves 
Christians who justify falsehood, fraud, homicide—all 
the mechanism of hate—in dealing with our neigh- 
bor, if a national policy has been made to include 
these evil features. 





“INTERNATIONAL” TEXT STUDY. 
LEsson No. 16. FouRTH MONTH 28. 
JESUS AND THE DISCIPLES. 


GOLDEN TExtT.—Peace be unto you: as the Father hath sent 
me, even so send I you.—John, xx., 20. 


The Scripture of the Lesson is John, xx., 19-29. 

Compare Luke, xxiv., 36-43. 
LEAVING the narrative of Luke, which was used for 
the last lesson, we take up instead the Gospel accord- 
ing to John. The incident of the appearance of 
Jesus to Cleopas and the other wayfarer, on the way 
to Emmaus, and thereat, is fixed as occurring late in 
the day, or in the early evening, of ‘the first-day of 
the week,” the day of the Resurrection. Then, as 
John describes, “‘the same day at evening,” the dis- 
ciples were assembled at Jerusalem. The doors 
were shut, ‘for fear of the Jews,” and again Jesus 
came and stood in the midst, and saluted them— 
“Peace be unto. you!” 

The “‘ eleven ’’ formed the group, when Jesus en- 
tered. The desertion of Judas, three days before, had 
reduced the twelve to that number. But Thomas, 
‘called Didymus” (because he was a twin child), 
was away at the moment, so that there were but ten 
actually present. 

The account in Luke (xxiv., 36-43, and follow- 
ing verses), does not differ materially from that in 
John, which is made the subject of the Lesson, but it 
adds some details, and it is so placed as to imply the 
direct connection of the event, in point of time, with 
the Walk to Emmaus, and the return of Cleopas and 
his companion to Jerusalem. Luke says that when 
Jesus entered, the company “were terrified and 
affrighted, and supposed they had seen a spirit.’ 
They had just heard from Cleopas the story of the 
occurrence at Emmaus, seven miles away, and behold 
here was the Master himself in their midst! Then 
he showed them the wounds made in the crucifixion, 
and indicated his hunger, by asking, “ Have ye here 
anything to eat?”’ In response, ‘they gave him a 
piece of a broiled fish,” (some of the old scripture 
manuscripts add, “and a honey-comb”), “and he 
took it and did eat before them.” 
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Luke does not record the incident when Thomas, 
who had doubted, was convinced of the bodily re- 
turn of Jesus. Thomas, as has been said, was absent 
when Jesus entered the room, on the evening of the 
Resurrection, and seems not to have come in until 
after Jesus had gone. Then, when the other disciples 
related what had passed, he declared that he must 
have physical evidence of the wounds of Jesus. But 
“after eight days,” says John, this was afforded. 
Jesus again appeared to the disciples, and Thomas, 
having seen and felt the wounds, recognized and ac- 
claimed him. 

All the narrative, whether in Luke, or in the 
Gospel ascribed to John, is obviously that of 
believers who regarded the physical reappearance of 
Jesus as the crowning miracle, and as a needful evi- 
dence of his superhuman character. ‘‘ Many other 
signs, therefore, did Jesus in the presence of his dis- 
ciples,’ says the account in John (xx., 30, 31), 
““which are not written in this book, but these are 
written, that ye may believe that Jesus is the Christ, 
the Son of God, and that believing ye may have life 
in his name.’’ We may very gladly accept this de- 
claration of the Gospel writer,—that the reason for 
recording and handing down the account is that men 
may enjoy the Christ life; if, then, his teaching is 
accepted, his example followed, and his faith realized, 
the object is attained, whether it be on account of 
these incidents, or by other and more spiritual evi- 
dences and impressions. 

To this, as to all other Scripture, we must apply 
the test of spiritual recognition. If the divine light 
within us appropriates that shining upon the page it 
is well; but except we do so appropriate it the words 
help us nothing. ‘The ultimate test—in fact, the 
only real test—of the divine quality of Scripture,’ 
says a recent writer, a Friend (Rufus M. Jones, in his 
book, ‘“‘A Dynamic Faith’’), “ will always be its effect 
upon its readers.” ‘‘ Truth,” he adds, “‘ can be trans- 
ferred from one person to another, or from a book 
to a person, only as the ideas conveyed become 
appropriated and assimilated in the spiritual intelli- 
gence of the recipient. The thing is not true for me 

until 772s seen to de truth, until my mind grasps it 
and knows it to be true. Even a divine communica- 
tion could be recognized as truth only after it had 
been taken up into a spiritual intelligence and the 
consciousness had responded to it. This immediate 
response of the human spirit to the truth when it 
comes is the only possible ground of certitude.” 

TuatT which enables men to support the loss of 
property and of health, the wreckage of reputation 
and of love and the long interval between the sowings 
of patroit and teacher and parent and the gathered 
harvest, is the thought of the future life! What 
achievements there that are denied here! Men endure 
because they are buoyed up by the reflection that 
death is only an incident in a career that is long and 
eternal. The grave is only an episode, so trifling as 
soon to be forgotten.— Dr. N. D. Hillis. 


se 
*“‘ THE source of all the discord that we feel is that 
our wills are not made one with God’s.”’ 
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THE CHURCHES IN CANADA. 
Albert Walkley, of Ottawa, in Christian Register. 

In Canada, like the rest of the world, we have more 

ecclesiasticism than religion. The churches are an 

important factor, both Protestant and Roman Catholic. 


Perhaps the first thing to attract the attention of 
the student of our Canadian churches is that Quebec 
is mostly Roman Catholic, while Ontario is given over 
to Protestantism on the most pronounced Evangel- 
ical type. 

Out of a population of 1,500,000 in the Province 
of Quebec there are 1,300,000 Roman Catholics. In 
the Province of Ontario, out of a population of over 
2,000,000, the Roman Catholics number only 
350,000. They are not equal to the Church of Eng- 
land, to say nothing’ of the great number of Meth- 
odists. In Quebec: the Roman Catholic Church is 
ultramontane, while in Western Ontario it is of a more 
liberal tone. There it is in the midst of Protestants, 
and has Irish leaders, who make friends with their 
Protestant sister churches. In all Canada there are 
nearly 2,000,000 Roman Catholics, with a hierarchy 
composed of one cardinal, seven archbishops, sixteen 
bishops, and three vicariates apostolic, this being in 
all twenty-seven bishops. Altogether the Roman 
Catholic people of Canada are 41 per cent. of the 
total population. This Church has great influence 
upon the whole political and educational life of the 
Dominion. The Prime Minister, the Secretary of 
State, the Minister of Public Works, the Speaker of 
the Senate, and the Speaker of the House of Com- 
mons are Roman Catholics. 

Next to the Roman Catholic Church in numbers 
comes the Methodist Church. The largest body of 
Methodists is known as the ‘‘ Methodist Church of 
Canada.”’ In the year 1883 four separate Methodist 
churches formed a union, which has made Methodism 
a power in Canada. Altogether the Methodists claim 
nearly 900,000 adherents ; that is, nearly 17% per 
cent. of the population. Their greatest strength is in 
Ontario, where there are 650,000 of them. The old- 
est religious paper in Canada belongs to this people. 
They aim to be loyal—too loyal—to the teachings of 
John Wesley, as far as the letter goes. They are 
Arminian in theology, and have promise of coming 
to the fuller theology of Jesus. 

If the Methodists are great in numbers, the church 
which comes closest to them in this respect is perhaps 
greater than they are in the possession of the wealth 
of Canada. The Presbyterian Church of Canada, with 
its splendid organization and its sturdy Scotch blood, 
has and is a great power, not in religion only, but in 
all that affects the Dominion. It comprises nearly 16 
per cent. of the whole population ; that is to say, it 
has over 750,000 adherents. They are strong in 
Ontario and Nova Scotia, and lead all other churches 
in Manitoba, whether Catholic or Protestant. They 
are stoutly Calvinistic in doctrine ; and one detects 
very little weakness or leaning toward a more tender 
theology, which might countenance creed revision. 
They are valiant in their fight against the Church of 
England's pretensions to state recégnition of any 
kind. When the memorial services to Queen Vic- 





toria were held in the Church of England cathedrals, 


the Presbyterians made it plain that such services 
must not be considered state affairs. They held ser- 
vices of their own. The Roman Catholics also find 
the Presbyterians opposite them in the councils of the 
State, when there is any attempt made by the Roman 
Catholic church to use the State to forward its ends. 
Methodism may be the hands and feet and even the 
heart of Protestantism in Canada, but Presbyterian- 
ism is the backbone, and a stiff one at that. 

Not the wealthiest, but the Church that lays most 
claim to a certain kind of State recognition is the 
Church of England. The contest was a long and 
bitter one which kept the Church of England from 
being a State church. It set its face in early days 
against the undue influence of the democratic spirit. 
It has always sought to be aristocratic and the church 
of the officials. Each of its archbishops is, in the 
newspapers and among their. own people, spoken of 
as ‘‘His Grace” ; and a bishop is ‘‘ My lord,’’ though 
none of them have any claims to such titles. They 
are given so as to be in touch with the “‘ Church of 
England” in England, and to give a kind of a State 
character to the Episcopal Church. In Quebec the 
Church of England is the largest Protestant church. 
In Ontario its numbers are about half those of the 
Methodist Church. In all, the Church of England 
numbers over 600,000 adherents ; that is, over 13 per 
cent. of the population of Canada. There are twenty 
bishops, two of whom are archbishops, and one of 
these archbishops isthe primate. Though this church 
goes by the name “the Church of England,’’ its 
ablest defender and advocate in the early days was a 
Scotchman, Bishop Strachan. To-day one of its 
archbishops is a Scotchman, the primate; while the 
other is an Irishman. The tendency among the 
churches of this denomination is toward ritualism. 
At times its controversies with the Roman Catholic 
Church as to the right of the Church of England to 
be called Catholic are rather strange, when one re- 
members the early history of Canada, when on the 
ground of its being Protestant the Church of England 
claimed certain State endowments. To-day the 
people of this Church like to be known as “ An- 
glicans.”’ 

The consistent and earnest enemy to all State 
recognition is the Baptist Church. _ The first Baptist 
church in Canada was an offshoot of the. Second 
Church of Swansea, Mass, It was founded in the 
middle of the eighteenth century in what is now Sack- 
ville, N.S. The man to whom, perhaps; belongs the 
credit of breathing the breath of life.into the Baptist 
Church of Canada was Henry Alline, born in New- 
port, R. I., who removed to Falmouth, N. S., in the 
year 1760. What wonder the Baptist churches op- 
pose all union of Church and State! This church is 
to-day very strong in the maritime provinces and in 
Ontario. It is about 6 per cent. of the population of 
the Dominion, numbering over 300,000 adherents. 
Perhaps there is no church in our land which is so 
sure that it has the very plan of church government 
set forth in.the- New. Testament, and that its interpre- 
tation of the.doctrines of Christ and his apostles is 
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the only correct one. There seems to be no com- 
promise with liberal Christianity in this great body of 
believers. 

After leaving the Baptists, the figures drop below 
the 100,000; the Lutherans show over 60,000; the 
Congregationalists, a church of the open, democratic 
spirit, hardly reaches 30,000. Fhe Congregational 
polity is not as well adapted to the people of Canada 
as the Episcopal or Presbyterian. And, as for the 
Unitarian Church, it isa little one among the hosts of 
Israel. But that the liberal spirit is needed in Canada 
throughout its whole life is something most apparent 
to every one who has lived here or has studied either 
our history or our people. 


FIRST-DAY REST. 


DIscussING a movement in Baltimore to secure a da 
of rest for street-car employes, motormen, and con- 
ductors, the /uterchange (Dr. R. H. Thomas, editor), 
warmly commends it, and after some discussion says: 
“ This brings us to the Sabbath question. It is 
one Christians too‘often dodge. They do not like to 
face it. Yet no question can be intelligently settled 
until it has been squarely faced and fairly dealt with. 
It is perfectly plain that the Gentile Christians in the 
days of the Aposties did not consider that Jewish 
Sabbath binding upon them. It is also clear that 
they did not consider the demands of the Jewish 
Sabbath as applicable to the first day of the week. 
Paul makes it a matter of personal conviction how 
this matter shall be regarded. Probably to-day the 
large majority of Christians of most denominations 
are agreed that the close restrictions of the Jewish 
Sabbath are not to be imposed upon Christians. 
‘But this does not mean that we are to make no 
distinction between the first day and other days of the 
week. It has been clearly shown in history that no 
people forget the value of a rest day with impunity; 
and that the higher life of a man must suffer when he 
has no time for the quiet remembrance of higher 
things. The general sense of the Christian church 
realized that the first day of the week commemorated 
the rise of their hope. They needed no church 
decree to tell them to observe it, because of the glad 
privilege it was to them to come together to praise 
the Lord, and remember that his victory was their 
victory. The experience of Christian centuries has 
emphasized the soundness of their action. The Spirit 
of God has borne witness to it in a way that it is hard 
to see how any humble soul can doubt it. It is not 
to be a day of hard external restriction, but a day 
upon which there shall be opportunity to spend the 
time in rest and consideration of highest things, and in 
assisting one another in the service of God and man.” 


‘* Mean and selfish is the heart that seeketh Him 
only in sorrow.” 
3¢€ 
Tue Holy Spirit is a spirit, and not one mood of 
the mind ; it is not Sabbatical, but daily ; it is not a 
morning and an evening temper, but a perpetual 
presence in us.—[ William Mountfort. ] 
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TOLSTOY. 

WHETHER the world approves him or condemns him, 
it will hardly be questioned that the voice of Tolstoy 
has been heard out of Russia in the past twenty years, 
with a degree of attention which no other Russian, 
and few men of any land, have been able to command. 
Tolstoy has represented his country in the field of the 
world’s thought. He towers up as a gigantic figure 
from the obscurity of his vast country. No literary 
work from Russia has ever had the wide and large 
reading which his has received. 

We may study Tolstoy in three ways : Asa writer 
of fiction, in which he first attained repute; as the 
author of ethical works, and the advocate of social 
reforms ; and as an individual, endeavoring to repre- 
sent and illustrate the principles which he professes. 

In the first of these three particulars we need not 
consider him long. His fiction period was brief, and 
his works therein comparatively few. One of the 
most powerful of them, and, some may say, the best 
of all his books, ‘‘ War and Peace,” is not a novel, or 
a romance, but a panoramic study of life in a historic 
period—the early years of the Nineteenth Century. 
That book itself had germs of the ethical thought of 
his second period, and when he entered upon it, the 
transition was simple and easy. In this period his 
books have been numerous, and there are many short 
monographs, articles, etc., which are little known to 
American readers, though most of them, we presume, 
have been put into our language by his translators 

and publishers in England. 

Of his ethical work, and of his endeavor to 
illustrate it practically by the manner of his own life, 
a passage or two by Dr. Andrew D. White, in his 
recent article, will express our own view, and give it, 
besides, the support of competent authority. To the 
question, “Is Tolstoy sincere?”’ Dr. White says: 

‘‘ My answer has always been, and still is, that I 
believe him to be one of the most sincere and devoted 
men alive—a man of great genius, and at the same 
time of very deep sympathy with his fellow creatures. 
Out of this character of his come his theories of art 
and literature, and, despite their faults, they seem to 
me in many respects more profound and far-reaching 





than any others which have been put forth in this 
century.” 

_ These are weighty judgments. We believe them 
wholly true at every point. What Tolstoy proposes 
in religion is nothing more—nothing less—than a 
simple and actual endeavor to do justly, to love 
mercy, and walk humbly. It has seemed radical, 
and visionary, because it would involve so much 
change in the world’s ordinary manner of life. Tolstoy 
proposes little if anything beyond the teachings of 
vital Christianity, but he brings the world face to face 
with the idea that these should be respected and 
followed. And this is a “ hard saying.” 

Whether the brave old man has really been exiled 
is not yet known,—probably not, or the report would 
have been confirmed before this. Dr. White thinks 
that his intellectual growth has been repressed by his 
want of acquaintance with other countries than 
Russia ; if he were to be exiled for a time perhaps he 
would gain something by experience of travel and 
observation. 


In their consideration of the causes of the industrial energy 
of the United States, it is somewhat curious that the European 
nations do not take more into account their own enormous 
export of their young men andwomen. Thisexportation has 
been going on for a century or more; it has drained some 
countries, and has drawn severely upon nearly all. Ireland, 
forexample, has sent away in a little more than fifty years, 
about half her people; she had in 1845 over eight and a 
quarter millions, and has now under four and a half millions. 
Even last year 45,288 of her people emigrated, and of these 
upwards of 82 per cent. were between the ages of fifteen and 
thirty-five. 


Ireland, of course, is but an example. The emigration 
from England and Germany has been enormous, and is still 
large. The movement from many other countries increases 
rather than dimiushes. A great part of all these departing 
people are going to the United States. Nearly all of them 
belong to the young, the energetic, the hopeful classes. The 
feeble, the old, the unenterprising, the discouraged, stay 
behind. 

How is it possible for the European countries to sustain 
such a drain, without feeling it keenly? Some of them, it is 
true, have so high a rate of increase in population that they 
do not show a nett diminution, as Ireland has done, but even 
so the percentage of their loss in vigorous inhabitants must be 
an important factor in their industrial strength, and in the 
competition with the United States, which it seems they now 
seriously fear. 


A READER of the INTELLIGENCER in Maine has sent us a 
clipping, an editorial article, from the New York 77rzdune, in 
which the supposed defects and failures of the Doukhobors 
are dilated upon at much length by a facile but uninformed 
writer. All of the several points which were raised by a few 
of the colonists are magnified, and it is concluded that the 
Russian Government was quite justified in persecuting them. 

We do not know how to controvert such newspaper folly. 
This story about the Doukhobors is one of those untruths 
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which put on seven-leagued boots, and it will probably never 
be caught up to, and headed off. The best answer must be 
found in that which the Doukhobors themselves present. If 
they do well—as we are confident they will—that is the main 
thing, and indeed the only important one. 

Our friends who see these reports with pain may reflect 
that the newspaper press in general is not now sympathetic 
with people who want to live peacefully, after the teachings of 
the Founder of Christianity. The Z7zjunme, when Horace 
Greeley edited it, would have been glad to encourage the 
Doukhobors, and would have been fully informed about them, 
but in these days it is more alert to hear of a new war-ship 
being built, or a new cannon invented. 


THE military program announced by the English Govern- 
ment in Parliament is regarded, we find, by those not in 
sympathy with war schemes as a practical avowal of the 
necessity of compulsory army service. ‘‘At last,’’ says the 
Herald of Peace, ‘‘ the country is face to face with conscrip- 
tion.’’ It adds that it is notable how many advocates of this 
system are middle-aged people, not liable to service, and 
gives the statement of a correspondent that at the Oxford 
Union (the great society of students of that University), ‘‘ the 
young men really liable have voted against it by an over- 
whelming majority.’’ 


AN active opposition to the bill to promote military public- 
school training has been madein New York, and the prospect 
of its passage is now regarded as materially diminished. A 
leading member of the State Senate, replying to an inquiry, 
says: ‘‘ There is no likelihood of the passage of such a 
measure.”’ 

Our paragraph on the subject last week hardly did justice 
to the effort made against the bill by the Philanthropic 
Committee of Westbury (New York City and Long Island) 
Quarterly Meeting, which sent a strong protest to the lower 
House of the Legislature, though it was unable, at the time, 
to send a representative to Albany to further present the case. 


ATTENTION being recently drawn to the cruel ‘‘ sport”’ of 
shooting and maiming live pigeons, in so-called ‘‘ matches,’’ 
by the slaughter of many thousands of them at a match on 
Long Island, it was discovered last week that the Legislature of 
Delaware had been changing the laws of that State at its re- 
cent session, in such a way as to make live-bird shooting 
legal. Fortunately, however, later inquiry showed that Gov- 
ernor Hunn had not signed the amending bill, so that it had 
failed to become a law,—much to the credit of the Governor. 








Our friend Edward Grubb has an interesting instalment 
of his ‘‘American Notes’’ (making number three), in the 
British Friend for this month. We reprint part of it in this 
issue. He writes, on the 2gth ult., that since his return home 
he has been much interested in attending the annual meeting 
of the Free Church Federation, at Cardiff. This is an 
organization of the ‘‘ dissenting ’’ religious bodies in England 
and Wales, who find it desirable to associate their strength, in 
order more effectively to maintain their position under the 
pressure of the State Church. 


THE yearly meetings are approaching. Philadelphia 
Yearly Meeting will begin on the 13th of next month, and 
New York on the 27th. 


BIRTHS. 


PRESTON.—At Lambertville, N. J., Fourth month 5, 
Ig01, to Albert W. and Florence M. Preston, a son, who is 
named Albert W. 

TAYLOR.—At Walbrook, Baltimore, Md., Fourth month 
3, I901, to Arthur K. and Rebecca R. Taylor, a son, who is 
named Richard Robb Taylor. 





PHEBE POWNALL WEBB. 
[Deceased Third month 5, 1901. ] 

‘*The ornament of a meek and quiet spirit is in Divine sight 
of great price.’’ 

Her spirit was clothed with meekness and humility, and 
by the closing of the life of this dear friend we sustain a great 
loss. As we look upon her life we behold one of kindness, 
courtesy, and devotion, a conscientious fulfillment of the 
sacred trusts reposed inher as a mother. She was dear to us 
all; her good and pure life, so sweet, was the best of lessons ; 
her kindly smile, her cheerful and comforting words were asa 
gleam of sunshine which gave renewed courage to the anx- 
ious heart ; and by the tenderness of her nature she drew all 
into the magnetism of her warm affection. Her virtues will 
ever be treasured in the hearts of all. 

She was a faithful and loving wife, a kind and devoted 
mother, a friend earnest and true. Being clothed with love 
and good-will to all, and faithful in following her Heavenly 
Guide, she continued to be a light to us all, and we believe 
she has entered upon a life of joy and passed through the 
gates of pearl into the city of God ; and to one who is sweetly 
resting in the Divine love there is no thought that can so 
cheer the heart as that of the Heavenly Home,—‘‘ Forever 
with the Lord.”’ 

As we took the last long and loving farewell look into that 
countenance, which gave evidence that all was peace within, 
it was hard to realize that it was death and not a peaceful 
slumber. 

Her children so thoughtfully and lovingly assisted in car- 
ing for her through the last sad time—a tender and touching 
tribute of affection to the memory of mother, ‘‘ who being 
dead, yet speaketh,”’ her life an example, her crown glorious. 

Bee Baa tes 


NEWS OF FRIENDS. 


SAMUEL P. Zavitz and his wife, Ida H. Zavitz, were 
granted, in Second month last, a minute of unity, by 
Lobo Monthly Meeting, held at Coldstream, Ontario, 
in their prospect of attending the approaching Phila- 
delphia and New York Yearly Meetings. 

They propose leaving home Fourth month 30, to 
attend Farmington Half-Yearly Meeting, to be held 
at Orchard Park, N. Y., Fifth month 1 and 2; 
then to attend appointed meetings in Niagara District 
(Canada side), as follows: Ridgway, Sixth-day even- 
ing, Fifth month 3; Blackcreek, Seventh-day, 4th, 
at 10 a. m.; the regular meeting in Pelham on First- 
day ; and Effingham on First-day evening. 

They will then spend a few days in Buffalo, and 
proceed to Philadelphia on Sixth-day, Fifth month ro. 





Pror. HuGO MUNSTERBERG, of Harvard University, an 
authority on education, in a recent lecture on ‘‘ The Woman 
Question at Home and Abroad,’’ referred to coéducation, 
saying: ‘‘ Coéducation strengthens the girls, refines the 
boys, and decreases sexual tension, but it tends to disillusion ; 
the girls discover long too early how stupid boys are !’’ 


GIRARD COLLEGE, Philadelphia, had, at the last annual 
report (Twelfth month 3, 1900), 1,510 boys in the institu- 
tion, ranging from six to eighteen yearsof age. The average 
annual expense for each one is $317.13. The total fund 
(derived originally from the Stephen Girard estate) applicable 
to the College uses is $15,987,593. 
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BLUE RIVER AND WHITEWATER QUAR- 
TERLY MEETINGS. 

Havinc in mind the attendance of both these meet- 

ings I left Hoopeston the morning of Second month 

15, accompanied by my friend Elizabeth H. Coale. 

Arriving in Chicago at 10 o’clock we were met by a 


friend and spent that afternoon in the city at places of 


interest. We visited Friends in their homes and 
attended the meeting on First-day, when a very 
fair number were present, when we consider the great 
distance to travel, to and from their homes. 

We visited Hull House, and were shown over 
the building with great kindness. While the estab- 
lishment is not large, yet it does an untold amount 
of good in its management. They care for old and 
young. The place that interested us the most 
was the rooms where they watch the children, from 
one year to three or four years:old. They were 
large airy rooms with cribs and chairs and toys to 
interest, and to see so many little tots playing as 
happily as though all of one household was cause 
for rejoicing. We also called in at the National 
Temperance Hospital, and while this is not a large 
institution it is fast gaining in favor, the printed re- 
ports sent out every year showing that there is a 
greater per cent. of patients cured here than any 
other hospital, and this without one dose of alcoholic 
stimulants in any way. 

Blue River Quarterly Meeting was held here 
(Chicago) for the first time on Second month 23, 
being now held in four different places. While we 
felt that as an organization we were but asa mere 
speck in this great city, yet there was a full realiza- 
tion that our responsibilities were just the same per 
individual. And with this thought (it may be uncon- 
sciously) we gathered with an earnestness of purpose 
that permeated all minds. And now as we reflect 
there is but one thing that was not quite perfect,—the 
meetings were too short, or rather we should have 
more of them. But owing to the long distances 
Friends live apart and the intense cold of the weather, 
it was thought best to put all into two days. It was 
an inspiration to meet with our friends in their homes, 
and consider the same subjects that are being brought 
up in other minds, in other religious bodies, and which 
are worthy of serious consideration,—to see how far 
we can unite, or whether we are standing on the 
right foundation, builded on the Truth. That last 
meeting on First-day stands out as one of true dedi- 
cation to a higher life, to a greater sacrifice for the 
vital principles of our organization, and we trust that 
it will be a memorial day of the first quarterly meet- 
ing held in the great city of Chicago. 

On Fourth-day morning I reluctantly bade fare- 
well to all my friends and started alone for Greens- 
boro, Henry county, Indiana, to attend Whitewater 
Quarter. Leavening Chicago at 10 a. m., I arrived 
in New Castle a little before 3, and found myself at 
my aunt’s before 5. At this place my earliest im- 
pressions of a religious light opened before my mind. 
As_we gathered again for worship in the same old 
spot, with my dear ones of childhood years, also 
several that not long since were members of Illinois 








Yearly Meeting, it is not to be wondered at when | 
say that it was a time of rejoicing together. All the 
sessions were of spiritual exaltation. We felt the 


freedom of an atonement of purpose with God and 


his Christ. Here I had the great privilege of the 
companionship of the last living representative of my 


father's or my mother’s generation, Martha Kennard, 


who has now passed her 80th birth-day. She was 


the youngest daughter of Amos and Mary Garretson, 


of Belmont county, Ohio. My home was with her 
while there, and now as the shades of a long life are 
gathering about her, she is clear in her mind, and a 


faithful attender of meeting, ever earnest in the 


maintenance of Truth as she understands it. I also 


visited Jonas James, an old friend of 88 years, a 
distant relative of my husband. With all these 
associations around me, and the great privilege of 
again worshipping in the atmosphere of these long 
ago memories it is not strange that there was a 
fountain opened up that issued forth a three-fold power. 


I also attended the monthly meeting at the same 


place ; it circulates alternately from Duck Creek to 


Fall Creek. The First-day school is in a good 


condition ; although it is small, they meet with that 
earnestness of life that will keep the bond of fellow- 
ship in the Society. 


As I went from house to 
house and we talked of that which was of deep 


concern to the higher life we felt refreshed together. 


We had a house meeting on First-day afternoon,—one 
long to beremembered. I met with the W. C. T. U., 
and held a woman’s meeting too. As I said the 
farewell to friends, thinking that it might be for the 
last time in this life, a feeling of sadness covered the 
mind, but it is only for a short period until it will be 
Good Morning, and another scene will be ours. 

I then went to Fall Creek to visit. Quite a large 
meeting here, and an interesting Young People’s As- 
sociation, the outgrowth of the First-day school. I 
attended two of their regular meetings and one house 
meeting, also the Association meeting. The subject 
on that occasion was, ‘“‘ Vision and Service.’”’ The 
topic standing as it did, at first seemed a little obscure 
to nearly all, but after a deeper thought it opened up 
and there was a very interesting and profitable meet- 
ing. Another house meeting here; many young 
people present; the expression of Inspiration and 
Revelation was made clear. We had three women’s 
meetings here, Social Purity being the subject con- 
sidered. We are glad to know that this work is 
coming to be considered from a Christian standpoint. 

I was gone near seven weeks, and being in many 
homes I labored to gather from all the associations 
that which would be of the most good to me in the 
various labors of life, and spread out and permeate 
other lives, and thus on and on. And now as! look 
back I still see in the dim distance some young lives 
that will ere long know the Star of Promise to arise. 
May they keep close to where the spirit of the Christ 
will be brought to a living power in the soul, and 
build them up in that faith; then they will see dis- 
tinctly a work that js for them to perform for the 


good of the many. Mary G, Situ. 
Hoopeston, il. 
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RECENT ISSUES OF VERSE. 


DoneGa_ and, Antrim, Kildare and Tipperary,—these 
and a hundred other Irish names touch us forever 
with the mingled humor and sorrow, the drollery and 
tender pathos with which poetry and legend have en- 
dowed ‘the far, fair Gaelic places.” So that the 
“ Treasury of Irish Poetry’ (Macmillan), into which 
Stopford Brooke and T. W. Rolleston have gathered 
examples of the song of their land as uttered in the 
English tongue during the past hundred years, is a 
very welcome newcomer among the various anthol- 
ogies of the day. No small part of its value lies in 
the senior editor’s Introduction, and in the delightful 
“appreciations” of individual poets. 

The earlier balladists and the humorous, fanciful, 
and patriotic poets of the century, like Moore, Darley, 
Lover, Lever, and ‘“‘ Father Prout,” are represented 
by such favorite pieces as ‘‘ The Light of Other 
Days,” ‘‘ Widow Machree,” “The Bells of Shandon,” 
and many others—touching lyrics of peasant life, rol- 
licking and whimsical songs, dirges, and wake-keen- 
ings. Poets of the Wordsworth school, like the 
DeVeres, father and son, contribute odes and sonnets 
of serene dignity ; scholarly translators, like George 
Sigerson and Douglas Hyde, waken with modern 
music the folk-lays and hymns and battle-chants of 
the ancient and medizval bards of Erin. And, most 
truly poetic of all, the band of living singers, W. B. 


Yeats, Lionel Johnson, Stephen Gwynn, Katharine | 


Tynan, Nora Hopper, “ Moira O’Neill,’’ and the 
others,—leaders in that notable Celtic Revival which, 
quickened by Ferguson’s ‘Lays of the Western 
Gael ”' (1864), is the most fascinating thing in con- 
temporary imaginative art,—are here with their beau- 
tiful voicing of the magic and mystery which brood 
forever over the bogs and lonely lakes and elf- 
haunted mountains of the Green Isle. 

Through all this mass of Celtic verse in the Saxon 

tongue (with here and there a loving retention of the 
antique Gaelic phrases in the choruses of songs), one 
feels “ the Celtic glamour ’’ of which Matthew Arnold 
spoke, “the gift of rendering with wonderful felicity 
the magical charm of nature, the intimate life 
of nature, her weird power and her fairy charm.”” The 
Irish wit is here, too, in plenty, in such pieces as 
“The Widow Malone,” ‘Father O'Flynn,” ‘“ The 
Donovans,” and “‘ Barney O’Hea”’ ; and the honest, 
warm Irish humor that plays half pathetically and ca- 
ressingly about the beloved home-places, “ Bela- 
shanny and the winding banks of Erne,’’ “ desolate 
Gweedore,” “the town of Glingall,” and Kerry and 
Limerick and old County Mayo. 
‘« Warm are chimney-corners there, warm the kindly heart,’’ 
says Stephen Gwynn of the woful and yet happy land 
to which Irishmen in every part of the world look 
with such wistful, such unparalleled passion of long- 
ing,—a longing which is echoed in many a song in 
this volume, but nowhere more tenderly than in 
“Moira O’Neill’s” lament of the Irish harvester in 
England who sighs for the low south wind and the 
soft rain of his Corrymeela home. 


‘* Over here in England I’m helpin’ wi’ the hay, 
An’ | wisht I was in Ireland the livelong day ; 


Weary on the English hay, an’ sorra take the wheat ! 
Och ! Corrymeela an’ the blue sky over it."’ 





To have linked one’s name, however remotely, 
with one of the sonnets of Shakespeare, is sufficient 
happiness for any poet. Whether the little dramatic 
piece which Josephine Preston Peabody has framed 
around certain incidents of those sonnets, will live for 
its touches of tragedy, its blunt Elizabethan humor 
and careless grace,—the author is at least secure in 
the joy of having made partly her own the phrase 
‘* Fortune and Men’s Eyes,” which she has taken for 
her title from Shakespeare’s twenty-ninth sonnet,— 
that poem which opens so sorrowfully and closes 
with the ecstasy of the lark singing hymns at heaven’s 
gate. 

Of her lyrics it may be said that they have an in- 
dividual delicacy and a flavor that is at times perhaps 
over-subtle,—pensive poetry, born of “the sessions 
of sweet silent thouwght.’’ A rare nature is revealed 
in one who can, like Wordsworth, recall divine in- 
tuitions of childhood in such lines as these,— 


‘*T too looked forth upon the Earth, 
A child of royal birth, 
And felt the proud assurance of my own, 
In face of all wild beauty ; none so wild 
Or beautiful, but had for me, the child, 
Some look of home.’’ 


Published by Small, Maynard & Co. 





The Memorial Edition of the poems of the late 
Philip Henry Savage, issued by Small, Maynard & 
Co., Boston, brings together the lyrical utterance of 
one who died in the morning of what must have been 
an unusual career of letters. In 1895, his ‘First 
Poems and Fragments ”’ revealed a passionate lover 
of nature who had come under the spell of Words- 
worth’s muse. Many a passage in that volume was 
Wordsworthian in flavor and in cadence, yet native to 
the New England atmosphere, as where he wrote— 

‘*T have learned 
More from the hush of forests than from speech 
Of many teachers, more of joy at least, 
And that quick sympathy where joy has birth.’’ 

In the ‘‘ Poems” of 1898, and in the posthumous 
pieces now given us, there is evident a progress toward 
a crystalline and lucid style that is Emersonian. 
One thinks of Savage as brother to Herrick, or to 
Emily Dickinson, in looking over his later poems, so 
gem-like and so flawless are these little things, as 
witness this fine avowal,— 

‘« Not all the world can banish from my eyes 
The simple glories of the day’s sunrise ; 
Not circumstance nor fate e’er drive away 
The clear perfection of one summer day, 
Nor blot quite wholly from my sight 
The singing tumult of the mystic night.’’ 

The memorial volume contains an essay by the 
dead poet’s friend Daniel G. Mason, very satisfying 
on the biographical side, but hardly full enough as 
to Savage’s poetic likings and literary method. The 
father, Rev. Minot J. Savage, in the dedication of his 
“ Life Beyond Death,” has borne testimony to his 
son’s rare character and heroic facing of death. The 
latest tribute is that of Bliss Carman’s elegy, from 
which I take these lines,— 
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‘* Open fields along the sea, 
"Twas your sweet sincerity 


Made him what his fellows knew, 
Sober, gentle, sane and true. 


He was here, but he is gone. 
Some high purpose not his own 


Summoned his unwasted powers 
From our common woods and flowers."’ 
Joun Russect Hayes. 
Swarthmore College. 


In her book on ‘‘ Flowers and Ferns in their Haunts’’ 
(Macmillan Co.), Mabel Osgood Wright has treated her 
subjects in their relation to the landscape and the whole is 
bound together by a thread of narrative. The illustrations 
consist of fifty full-page plates of the flowers and ferns as they 
grow by the river side, in woods and along roadsides ; 
together with over one hundred cuts in the text made direct 
from flower photographs. 

Ex-President Cleveland's recent lectures at Princeton 
University on the ‘* Venezuelan Affair’’ were reported very 
briefly ; they had been copyrighted, and are to appear in full 
in the Century magazine in the Sixth and Seventh months. 


Educational Department. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE NOTES. 


THE students returned to College on Second-day, the 8th, 
after the ten days’ vacation. A number remained in College, 
as usual, among them several of the Senior Class, who wished 
to utilize the time for work on their theses. 

Dr. William I. Hull was absent for several days the latter 
part of the week, during which he lectured at the Locust 
Valley Academy, Long Island, and made some investigations 
in New York City. 

On Fifth-day, 11th, William Dudley Foulke lectured on 
Civil Service Reform to a rather small audience of students 
and others. The lecture was interesting, not only in itself, 
but because of the speaker's near relation to the College a 
few years ago. After reviewing the origin and history of the 
‘* spoils system,’’ the lecturer spoke of the general plan of the 
civil service reformers, and told of the success so far met 
with, closing with an appeal to the audience to support the 
movement. 

The annual reunion of the Somerville Society was held on 
Fourth month 13. In spite of the doubtful weather, consid- 
erably over one hundred Alumnz were present, and the oc- 
casion was in every way a notable one. At the business 
meeting in the morning, the announcement of the award of 
the Lucretia Mott Fellowship to L. Winifred Rogers was 
made, and other routine business was transacted. Lunch 
was served in the dining-room at one o'clock, and the pres- 
entation of the play ‘‘ Dido,’’ by the active members, occupied 
the afternoon. 

Dr. Isabelle Bronk, who is instructor in Romance Lan- 
guages in the University of Chicago, visited the College last 
week. 

The first issue of the Annual of the International Cor- 
respondence, published in London by W. T. Stead, of the 
Review of Reviews, was received about the ist of the month. 
The number is very interesting to Swarthmoreans, not only 
on account of Dr. Magill’s connection with the system, but be- 
cause it contains an article on Co-education at Swarthmore, 
with a picture of the College, by two of the students, and be- 


cause of the winning of a prize by Lina B. Dillistin, 1902. 
* 


GEORGE ScHOOL Notes.—The Instruction Committee met 
at the School on the 12th instant, 16 members being present, 
and the Clerk of the General Committee, William P. Bancroft. 


Deborah Walton Stubbs has been appointed Matron of the 
School for the coming year. She is the sister of the new 
Principal, Dr. Joseph 5. Walton, and was for several years a 
teacher in Darlington Academy, at West Chester, a boarding- 
school for girls. 

E\la Joaes has been appointed Housekeeper, to fill the 
vacancy caused by the withdrawal of Frances Ogden. She 
has had several years’ experience in charge of the Model 
Coffee House, on 4th Street, Philadelphia. 


WILLIAM Woop—OLp ScHoois.—The Newtown, Pa., 
Enterprise has this item : 

‘In the obituary notice of William Wood, as published in 
the Enterprise of the 6th instant, a small error occurred where 
it stated ‘ he finished his education at John Comly’s famous 
Friends’ boarding school, at Pleasant Hill, Byberry." The 
correct statement is he finished his education at the school 
kept by David G. Griscom in the old dwelling house on the 
farm of James Thornton, about half a mile northeast of where 
John Comly’s school used to be ; but Comly’s boarding school 
was entirely discontinued before that time—1838—sixty-four 
years ago. William Wood was one of the eight boys who 
boarded at Isaac Comly’s (John Comly’s brother), and went 
to David G. Griscom's boarding school, on the Thornton place, 
before the buildings were erected which are generally known 
as Byberry College. now occupied by Achsah Tomlinson. 
Those boys are now all deceased except Isaac Eyre.”’ 


LECTURE AT SWARTHMORE.—This Sixth-day evening, 
(19th instant) Miss Rose Chamberlain, of Bryn Mawr Col- 
lege, will give an illustrated lecture at Swarthmore College, 
under the auspices of the Somerville Literary Society, on ‘‘A 
Recent Visit to Japan.”’ 


Conferences, Associations, €tc. 


PHILADELPHIA.—The meeting of Young Friends’ 
ciation was held Second-day evening, Fourth month 8. 

The Literature Committee stated that there had been printed 
lists of authors and their works, used in compiling the 
Bibliography of Friends. Members were asked to examine 
their libraries and report any titles not given in the list. 

The Executive Committee reported that an Association 
Walk has been arranged for Seventh-day, Fifth month 4, or 
if that day should be stormy it will be taken the following 
Seventh-day. It is proposed to take the train leaving Broad 
Street Station at 1.45 for Wynnewood, walking from there to 
Haverford meeting-house, and along Cobb’s Creek, returning 
to the city by trolley. The walking distance will be about 
four miles. 

William R. Fogg read his paper on ‘‘Commercialism in 
Individual and National Life.’" Thesubject was thoughtfully 
and clearly presented, the prevailing idea being that this is an 
age in which there is a tendency to regard the affairs of life 
from a pecuniary standpoint, and to judge men by what they 
have, instead of what they are. The world has made great 
progress in science and art, butit has been along selfish lines, 
and the vast combinations of capital have been operated for 
the almost exclusive benefit of those in control. It is not 
that the means are wrong, but the spirit in which they are 
controlled. What the world needs to-day is men who by 
their superior energy and intellect are able to control and 
direct these combinations and exercise their power for the 
public good. 

The solution of the problem appears to be moral enlighten- 
ment in a degree equal to the intellectual advancement of 
our times. 

The paper was appreciated, and the thoughts brought out 
in the discussion which followed were that there is need of 
doing creative work with hand and brain, and that where 
opportunity is free humanity works along the line of intelli- 
gence. There is need for moral backbone and mental 
development to counteract the spirit of commercialism. 

Adjournment followed a short period of silence. 

ISABEL CHAMBERS, Sec., fro. fem. 


Asso- 
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SoLEBURY, PA.—The Young Friends’ Association met in 
the meeting-house at 11 a. m., Fourth month 14, with Edith 
Michener, president, and George H. Ely, Secretary. 

After the minutes were read and approved the executive 
committee gave the program for the next meeting. 

A letter from Isaac Roberts was read, giving a list of 
books suitable for Young Friends. For history, Mattie Reeder 
read ‘‘ The First Anti-Slavery Convention held in 1833 at 
Philadelphia,’ by J. Miller McKim. In the absence of 
Florence R. Kenderdine, the literary report was read by 
Marion M. Rice. Martha C. Ely read the chapter from the 
Discipline on ‘‘ Gospel Ministry."" Emma F. Paxson read a 
beautiful poem entitled ‘‘ Strength for To-day.’’ The question, 
‘* Has Man a Right to Liberty of Conscience and Freedom of 
Opinion ?’’ was answered in the affirmative by Seth T. 
Walton. Remarks were made on the subject by Reuben 
Price, Eastburn Reeder, and Joseph Simpson. 

At the suggestion of some of the members, John S. 
Williams gave a brief description of the Friends’ meeting he 
attended in San Francisco a few weeks past. 

Hubert Walton recited ‘‘On the Shores of Tennessee.’’ 
‘* What are the Religious Uses of History?’’ was discussed 
by Richard K. Roberts. 

The president then made the usual appointments, and 
after a short silence the meeting adjourned until Fifth month 
12. M. M. R. 





GRAMPIAN, Pa.—The meeting of Young Friends’ Associa- 
tion was held at the home of J. D. and Clara Wall. It was 
opened by the President reading from the 7th chapter of 
Matthew. 

Sidney Kester was appointed Secretary in the absence of 
Ada Wall. Roll calland response by sentiments followed. 

The subject of the Young Friends’ Association raising 
money for the new meeting-house was brought up by R. P. 
Kester, and it was thought advisable by the Association to 
give it further consideration. 

A discussion of ‘‘ Discipline '’ was opened by George T. 
Underwood. R. P. Kester and J. D. Wall made remarks on 
the same subject. Next was a recitation by Charlie Wrye, 
‘*Do All That You Can."’ 

George T. Underwood read an interesting sketch on a 
more appropriate way of celebrating the Fourth of July. 

Next was the reading of the program for next meeting. 
After a period of silence the meeting adjourned. 

ADA WALL, Sec. 





BYBERRY, PA.—The Friends’ Association met on the 7th 
ultimo, with vice-president, James Bonner, presiding. The 
Scripture reading was given by Arabella Carter. 

Elizabeth P. Bonner reported that Byberry was appointed 
to aid in opening discussion, at the general meeting, Fifth 
month 13, on the question ‘‘Are we fulfilling our measure of 
responsibilities as Friends?’’ Nathaniel Richardson was 
appointed to represent us at that time. 

An interesting and comprehensive review of a portion of 
Janney’s History was given by Edwin K. Bonner, embracing 
incidents in the lives of James Parnell and James Naylor. 

‘*Truth in One,’’ was the subject of an original paper 
prepared by Annie L. Croasdale, read by Hannah Hall. This 
was a comparison of religions from early times to the present, 
showing the prevalence through all ages of the ‘‘ Truth that 
is mighty and will prevail.’’ 

After remarks by Nathaniel Richardson, a portion of the 
Discipline was read by Hanna W. Comly, and after a short 
silence the meeting adjourned. Be S 





CORNWALL, N. Y.—The Friends’ Association met at the 
home of John H. Hunter, Third month 31. The meeting 
was called to order by Theodore K. Barton and the secretary 
being absent, Marianna Seaman was appointed pro. tem. 

An excellent paper, prepared by Gilbert T. Cocks, on the 
‘* Privileges and Duties of the Society of Friends of the Present 
Day,’’ was read by Rowland Cocks. The writer reminded 
us that it is not well to live on the achievements of the past, 
but to strive forward, and accomplish new and greater works ; 
that it is within the power of us all to lead exemplary lives, 


and that, ‘‘ Those are the best Christians who are more careful 
to reform themselves than to censure others."’ 

A selection from the INTELLIGENCER entitled ‘‘ Keeping a 
Meeting Open Alone,’’ was read by Charles F. Seaman, and 
‘* The Problem of Keeping the Churches Open,’’ was read 
by Rowland Cocks. 

Lydia A. Cocks read a paper from the Executive Committee 
of the General Conference of Friends’ Associations. Dis- 
cussion followed each paper. 

A social was arranged to be held at the home of Joseph 
Cummin, Fourth month 5. Lizzie Hunter, Isaac M. Cocks, 
and James Seaman were appointed to read selections at our 
next meeting. 

Sentiments were given by most who were present. After 
a short silence we adjourned to meet at the home of Theodore 
Ketham, Fourth month 28. 

MARIANNA SEAMAN, Sec., fro. tem. 





SALEM, N. J.—Salem First-day School Union held a 
satisfactory meeting at Woodstown on Seventh-day, the 13th, 
convening at 10 o'clock. 

This being our meeting for reports, nearly the whole of 
the morning session was taken up in reading and considering 
the statistical and other reports from our six First-day schools. 
Our three smaller schools all informed us of increase in their 
membership, and the largest school had received encourage- 
ment from the fact that several of the young people trained 
therein, have recently united with the meeting. We deplore 
a lack of leaders in our First-day school work. 

The time from 12 o'clock until 2 was pleasantly employed 
socially, and in enjoying the repast prepared by hospitable 
Woodstown Friends, and served in one of the rooms of Bacon 
Academy. - 

At the afternoon session an excellent report of the last 
meeting of the Philadelphia Association was read. Members 
of three of our schools gave a number of beautiful recitations, 
and there were also two readings, and a concert recitation by 
a large class of young people. 

The question for discussion was, ‘‘ What are the Essentials 
and the Non-Essentials of Quakerism ?’’ Two papers were 
read upon the topic, one from Alloway’s Creek school, and 
one from Upper Greenwich. Some discussion followed, and 
some friends of other denominations being present and invited 
to speak, gave us a few kindly words. Then adjourned to 
meet in Salem in Ninth month next. _s 





Rancocas, N. J.—The last meeting of our Literary Society 
was held at the home of Henry and Elizabeth H. Leeds, 
Third month 27. The vice-president called the meeting to 
order, and after the roll was called, to which twenty-one 
responded, the minutes of the previous meeting were read. 

The question, whether we should have debates, which was 
laid on the table at our last meeting, was discussed and it was 
decided that we have debates quarterly and that a committee 
of three be appointed to decide whether the subject chosen 
by the debaters is suitable. Our delegates to the Union at 
Trenton reported that they were all present, and they also 
said that they had a very interesting meeting, but it was small, 
owing to the stormy day. This being the time, officers and 
teachers, both for the First-day School and Literary, were 
appointed for the ensuing year. 

Florence Lundy favored us with a recitation entitled ‘‘ My 
Dinner Hour.’’ ‘‘ Spiritual Religion, and Its Application to 
Every-day Duties,’’ was well answered in papers by Sue 
Haines and Virginia Hansell, which were followed by a 


| recitation by Lillian Anderson. 


The meeting adjourned to meet at the home of Horace E. 
and Sue Haines, Fourth month 24. 
GERTRUDE A. LEEDS, Sec. 





ADDRESS BY WILLIAM DuDLEY FouLKEe.—Having been 
arranged for on short notice, a rather small audience enjoyed 
an address by William Dudley Foulke, of Richmond, Indiana, 
at the hall of the Young Friends’ Association of Philadelphia, 
on Fifth-day evening of last week, the 11th. His subject was 
‘* History of the Venetian Republic,’’ and those present heard 
it with interest. Some useful lessons may no doubt be drawn 
from the experience of the old republic for the use of our own. 
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PERSONAL AND OTHER NOTES. 


WE regret to say that our friend Joseph M. Truman, Jr., 
whose satisfactory recovery from a severe illness we reported, 
is again quite ill. He had returned, a fortnight ago, from the 
hospital to his home, but was taken back last week, and is at 
this writing (15th) very weak. 

John William Graham, in the course of a private letter on 
the 2d instant says: ‘‘We go to-morrow to our new little 
house on the Lakes, just above Grasmere, on the way to 
Dunfnail Raise. We expect to spend our three vacations 
there each year. It is called ‘ Meadow Brow,’ and is a small 
but pretty place, standing in a grove of its own ; the house 
‘ was built by Miss Kerchner Arnold for herself.’’ 

J. W. G.’s part in the Summer School at Scarborough, this 
year, will be a course of lectures on ‘‘ Economics and the 
Teachings of Ruskin.’”’ 

A visit to this country is expected in a few weeks from John 
Bellows, of Gloucester, England, one of the most prominent 
of the English Friends, and a firm friend of the Doukhobors. 
We shall be glad to see him on this side, and hope he intends 
making a visit to the colonists in Canada. 

In the article by Andrew D. White, on Tolstoy, in M- 
Clure’s, occurs this passage: ‘‘ This led him [Tolstoy] to 
speak of some Americans and Englishmen who had visited 
the famine-stricken district [of Russia, several years ago] and 
while he referred kindly to them all, he seemed especially at- 
tracted by the Quaker John Bellows, of Gloucester, England, 
the compiler of the little French Dictionary. This led him to 
say that he sympathized with the Quakers in everything save 
their belief in property ; that in this they were utterly illog- 
ical ; that property presupposes force to protect it."’ 

It was quite a shock to English Friends, about two years 
ago, when it was announced that William Scarnell Lean, a 
valued minister of the Society, and principal (at that time) of 
Flounders Institute, one‘of the most important of the So- 
ciety’s educational institutions, had decided to join the Church 
of England, and had resigned his right as a Friend. The 
reasons for the change of views were privately discussed with 
much interest. It is now announced that he has been ‘‘or- 
dained a deacon,’’ by the Bishop of Ripon, and has become 
the ‘‘curate’’ of a church at Leeds, St. George’s. 

The British Friend, mentioning this, adds: ‘‘ We cor- 
dially wish him the Divine blessing in his new field of labor, 
and believe that he will carry into it much of the sobriety and 
spirituality that mark our Quaker ministry when at its best— 
qualities which are, we believe, increasing in quarters far be- 
yond our borders.’’ 














For the benefit of their children's health, ex President 
and Mrs, Cleveland have decided to spend the coming sum- 
mer in the Berkshires, instead of at the seashore. 


In order to prevent the choking of the Suez Canal by shift- 
ing sands, after experimenting with different plants the man- 
agement has found in planting of the Gasuarinatree an effec- 
tive remedy. This grows to a considerable heighth, while its 


roots penetrate the soil deeply. It thrives both in dry and 
humid climates. 


In Milwaukee, on the. 4th-inst:, in the retrial; before the 
circuit court, of Christian Science ‘‘ healers’’ who had been 
convicted in a police court of practicing medicine without a 
license, the judge ruled out all evidence as to their religious 
belief, holding that the sole question was whether they did or 


did not practice medicine by giving drugs or resorting to 
surgery. 


J. WARREN SUNDERLAND, who is now living at College- 
ville, Pa., at the age of 87, claims the distinction of founding 
there in 1851, the first institution in the world to offer col- 
lege advantages to women. The institution, called Pennsyl- 


vania Female College, was in existence twenty-five years, 
during which nearly 2,000 young women were educated, and 
more than a hundred graduates took the degree of bachelor 
of arts. 
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METEOROLOGICAL SUMMARY 
THIRD MONTH, igor. 


Mean barometer, 


FOR 


29.938 
Highest barometer during the month, 7th, aus 
Lowest barometer during the month, 26th, 29.292 
Mean temperature, 42.5 
Highest temperature during the month, roth, 66. 
Lowest temperature during the month, 6th, 14. 
Mean of maximum temperatures, 50.4 
Mean of minimum temperatures, 34.6 
Greatest daily range of temperature, 19th, "26. 
Least daily range of temperature, 9th, 15th, 6 
Mean daily range of temperature, 15.6 
Mean temperature‘of the Dew Point, 31.2 
Mean relative humidity, per cent., 70.5 
Total precipitation, rain and melted snow, inches, 3-41 


Greatest precipitation in any 24 consecutive hours, 1.45 inches of 
rain, on the roth and 11th. 

Number of days with .o1 inch or more precipitation, 14. 

Number of clear days 7, fair days 8, cloudy days 16. 

Prevailing direction of wind from northwest. 


SENSIBLE TEMPERATURE DATA. 


Maximum temperature of wet bulb thermometer at 8a. m., 55, on 11th. 
Minimum temperature of wet bulb thermometer at 8 a. m., 13, on 6th. 
Mean temperature of wet bulb thermometer at 8 a. m., 35 

Maximum temperature of wet bulb thermometer at 8 p.m., 57, on 26th. 
Minimum temperature of wet bulb thermometer at 8 p.m., 16, on 6th. 
Mean temperature of wet bulb thermometer at 8 p. m., 38.2. 

Mean temperature of wet bulb thermometer for this month, 36.6 

Note.—The means of the daily maximum and minimum tempera- 
tures, 50.4° and 34.6° respectively, give a monthly mean of 42.5° 
which is 1.7° more than the normal, and 4.2° more than the corres- 
ponding month in 1900. 

The total amount of precipitation for the month, 3.41 inches, is 
-51 of an inch less than the normal, and .45 of an inch more than during 
Third month, 1900. 

Light flurries of snow on the Ist and 5th. The total depth during 
the month being but a trace. None on the ground on the 15th, nor at 
the end of the month. Joun ComLy, Observer. 

Centennial Avenue, Philadelphia, Third month 31. 
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TWILIGHT. 


EVENING cometh ; twilight shadows 
Fall on copse and wood and hill ; 
Earth is lapsing into slumber, 

All the air is very still ! 


One by one the stars above me 
Show their faces silver-bright, 
Though the west is bathed in glory 
By the sunset’s mellow light. 


To the east the mighty river 
Mist-envails her placid breast ; 
O the beauty, O the silence, 
O the sense of perfect rest ! 


Long I linger,—shadows darken, 
In mine eyes the tear-drops start ; 
Why, my soul, is thine emotion ? 
Why thy sadness, O my heart ? 


Mother Saree thy calmness shames me ; 
Morning fled, —the eager-eyed, 

Noon Hath gone with all his labors, 
Peace’ is come-at eventide ! 


Teach me, when my night approacheth, 

How to tame my tameless will, — 

How to meet the twilight shadows, 

In thy spirit sweet and still ! 
, Howe. S. ENGLAND. 


Drop follows drop, and swells 
With rain the sweeping river ; 
Word follows word, and tells 
A truth that lives forever. 
—[G. W. Bungay. ] 
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THE EVENING TRAINS. 


THE first train leaves at 6 p. m,.., 

For the land where the poppy blows, 
And mother dear is the engineer, 

And the passenger laughs and crows, 


The palace car is the mother's arms ; 
The whistle, a low, sweet strain ; 

The passenger winks and nods and blinks, 
And goes to sleep on the train, 


At 8 p. m. the next train starts 

For the poppy-land afar, 
The summons clear falls on the.ear, 
‘* All abroad for the sleeping car !’’ 


But what is the fare to poppy-land ? 
I hope it is nottoo dear; (>: : 
The fare is this—a hug and a kiss 

And it's paid to the engineer. 


So I ask of Him who children took 
On his knee in kindness great, 
‘« Take charge, I pray, of the trains each day, 
That leave at 6 and 8.”’ 


‘*« Keep watch of the passengers,’ thus I pray, 
‘« For to me they are very dear ; 
And a special ward, O gracious Lord, 
O er the gentle engineer.” 
—Selected. 


APRIL’S RETURN. 
A FLUSH is on the woodland, 
A song is in the hedge ; 
The meadow wan is fair again, 
For April keeps her pledge. 


A thrill with every heartbeat, 
A rapture touched with sighs ; 
New lustre on the soul of Life, 
Tears in my happy eyes. 


—Grace Richardson, in Atlantic Monthly. 


“UR, OF THE CHALDEES.”’ 


Chas. S. McFarland, in Christian Register. 








mentioning for the, first. time in cuneiform the 
Belshazzar of the book of Daniel. This inscription 
reads as follows :— 

‘Preserve me, Nabonidus, the king of Babylon, 
from sin against thy great divinity. Bestow upon 
me a life of many days ; and*may the reverence of 
thy great divinity dwell in the heart of Balshazzar, 
my first-born, favorite son. May he commit no sin: 
with the fulness of life may he. be satisfied.” 

How many thousand years ‘ago Ur became 
Babylon’s chief city we do not yet know, but her 
kings are among the earliest namés we have. In the 
Museum at Philadelphia there is a door-socket, 
bearing the name of Lugal-Kigub-nididu, king of Ur, 
who lived more than six thousand years ago. How 
many preceded him excavation may determine. Ur 
was the centre of the worship of the great Moon-God, 
Sin, for more than thirty-five hundred years. Our 
knowledge of early Babylonian history, corroborated 
by Mr. Taylor's almost chance discoveries, indicates 
great treasures at this point. Mr. Taylor found here 
one of the oldest of Babylonian temples. The 
inscriptions tell us that this was but one of many 
temples. This means countless inscriptions upon 
walls, and numerous. chambers replete with articles 
of great archeological value. 

Ur, being the home of royalty, will reveal the 
palaces of several dynasties. This indicates great 
libraries of clay book. Being the centre of Moon-God 
worship, we may expect to find elaborate astronomical 
and astrological records. At such a political centre 
we should look for significant historical accounts. As 
a literary centre, it may reveal the original forms of the 
early creation and other stories. This starting-point 
of Abraham’s migration may give us additional 
information of this important Biblical event of which 
the Bible tells us so little. 

Alexander the Great said that the kings of Assyria 

























Asout half-way between the ruins of Babylon and 
the Gulf of Persia, and about six .miles south of the 
Euphrates, are a group of mounds which are now 
known to cover the Biblical ‘‘ Ur of the Chaldees ” 
whence emigrated the patriarch Abraham. What 
more promising spot could be offered the excavator 
than this starting-point of the Hebrew nation? [An 
expedition, directed by Dr. Edgar James Banks, has 
gone to Ur, to make excavations. ] 

The site of Ur was long-debated. Older scholars 
had located it variously at Edessa, Warka, and other 
points. Discussion was ended in 1854, when Mr. 
Taylor, then English consul at Busret, with Sir Henry 
Rawlinson, excavating at the modern Mugheir, found 
the word U-ru upon the buried bricks, 

We know that Ur goes farther. back than Abraham. 
Its history is to be reckoned, not by centuries, but by 
millenniums. As long before Abraham as Abraham 
was before our day, it was the metropolis of the 
greatest of Oriental empires. The story of that empire 
lies buried at Mughier. Whether Abraham was an 
individual or a tribal name, Ur of the Cha dees was 
the cradle of the infant Hebrews. Mr. Taylor did 
but a little superficial work, and yet stumbled upon 
some significant finds. For example, in the temple 
which he found, were inscribed cylinders of Nabonidus, 





were buried in the marshes of the lower country. 
Their tombs may be unearthed at Ur. Light may be 
thrown upon the important question as to whether 
Abraham is the name of an individual or of a clan or 
tribe. Could any ruin tempt the excavator with 
greater promise? Here we may readthe inscriptions 
which will give us the history of the beginnings of 
the people who gave'us our religion. Many of their 
manners and customs are unintelligible as related in 
Genesis. Here we are likely to get at the meaning 
of many of their religious ceremonies and beliefs. 


THE steamship Rhein recently brought to New York the 
largest company of immigrants ever brought by one ship, — 
2,449. 

St. Paut and Minneapolis, it is said, have the lowest 
death rates of any cities in the United States. St. Paul, with 
a population of 163,632, has a death rate of 10.79, while 
Minneapolis, with a population of 202,718, has a death rate 
of 11.08 per thousand inhabitants. 

ACCORDING to the American Grocer, the inhabitants of 
the United States spend nearly 44 centsa day each for alco- 
holic drinks, coffee, tea, and cocoa. The people's beverages 
cost them $1,228,674,925 last year, of which $1,059,563,787 
was for alcoholic drinks. -More coffee was drunk than beer, 
the difference was about 36,000,000 gallons. The Grocer’s 
statistics show an increased use of alcoholic drinks anda very 
slight gain for non alcoholic. 
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Christianity Perverted. 
Count Tolstoy, in North American Review. 


WHEN the Pagan monarchs Constantine, Charlemagne, Vla- 
dimir, adopted Christianity clothed, as it was in the forms of 
Paganism, and christened their peoples in the new religion, 
they did not dream that the teaching they had accepted de- 


stroyed the power of kings, the army, and the state itself— 
institutions without which the men who first adopted and in- 
troduced Christianity could not imagine life. At the begin- 
ning, not only was the destructive force of Christianity un- 
noticed, but men even thought that Christianity supported 
their authority. 

But the more Christian the people became the more clearly 
appeared the essence of Christianity, the more evident grew 
the danger to Paganism it presented. And the greater that 
danger became the more laboriously did the ruling classes 
try to stifle, and if possible to quench, the light they had un- 
consciously brought into the world with Christianity. For this 
purpose, they used all possible means—prohibition against 
reading or translating the Gospels; slaughter of all who 
pointed out the true meaning of the Christian teaching ; 
hypnotism of the masses by the pomp and splendor of rituals ; 
and especially hair-splitting and equivocal distortions of 
Christian precepts. In proportion as these methods were 
employed, Christianity became more and more modified, till 
at last it became a teaching which not only did not contain 
any principles destructive to the Pagan system of life, but, on 
the contrary, justified that system from a pseudo-Christian 
standpoint. 


Card-playing Women. 
THERE is a recent outbreak of assertions that card-playing 
including gambling, has greatly increased amongst woman in 
the cities and towns. Dr. W. R. Huntington, in a recent 
sermon at Grace Church (Episcopal), New York city, before 
the members of the ‘‘ New England Society,’’ 


earnestly on the subject, saying : 

‘« When women are discussing in their clubs what is the 
limit of allowable luxuries, and are deciding after a vote that 
there is none except personal inclination, is it not time to call 
a halt? What are these stories about uncontrollable games of 
chance? Isit possible that the leaders of society are counten- 
ancing games that are contrary to the laws of chance? Is it 
true that hostesses are found in*the higher walks of society 
who will let young men depart impoverished from drawing- 
rooms to which they have been invited? Ido not say that 
this is true, but if true, I cry shame. Is it truethat women of 
high station are exhibiting jewelry bought with the profits of the 
gaming-table? Is there anything more infamous than this?’’ 

The demand at the stores for cards and accessories is very 
large, Harper's Bazar says: 

‘« The evidence of this present-day departure into lighter 
games [than whist] is found in the demand reported by the 
department stores for card tables, prizes, etc. One manager 
is reported as having gotten in twelve hundred dozen euchre 
tables in one lot, to supply the call for them by women 
customers. Card-party prizes, being mostly fancy articles, 
are bought also at these stores, and form a tremendous item in 
the ordering of stock. Playing-card manufacturers report, 
too, that the demand for ‘ pretty ’ cards by women has resulted 
in nearly superseding the old style of playing-card by new 
varieties with special pictures or designs on the back calcu- 
lated to catch the feminine fancy. New and curious round 
games of cards are being introduced, and women welcome 
them all.’’ 


spoke very 





Marriage Promise . To ** Obey.” 


THE promise of Queen Wilhelmina, of Holland, 
marriage ceremony, to ‘* obey,’’ 


in her 
has been discussed by the New 
York /ndependent, which considers such a promise a ragged 
remnant of the time when women were the submissive drudges 


of men. It says: 
‘* What ought to be the most serious promise of marriage, 
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the pledge of dutiful affection and fidelity, becomes a joke 
and a farce, just because priests and people will keep in the 
service of marriage the words which perpetrate an antiquated, 
obsolete condition of social life. 

‘‘The sad thing is to see teachers of religion requiring 
women to prejure themselves on such a solemn occasion, to 
promise to do what they do not intend to do and ought not to 
engage to do. 

‘It tends to insincerity, to flippancy of thought about 
marriage, even to misunderstandings and differences that may 
lead to quarrels and divorce. 

‘* Marriage is the foundation of society. It should be the 
fit foundation for the best society we know. Such society 
requires the best development of woman as well as of man. 
It makes neither a tyrant and neither a slave, but each the 
helpful mate and adviser of the other. In such seciety as the 
Christian religion has developed, with education and culture the 
right and the achievement of the woman as wellas of the man 
should be recognized. To require the woman to put herself 
under the will of the man, to obey him, as well as to love and 
honor him, is a cruel, wicked anachronism ; and, no clergy- 
man is justified in compelling a woman to make such a promise, 
and hardly so even if she desires to make it. For her to make 
it is to dishonor her sex, if she intends to keep it; and if not, 
it is a falsehood which on such a solemn occasion and on so 
serious a subject approaches perjury. 


Cooking by Electricity. 
In the modern house the practice of the art of cooking is not 
confined to the kitchen alone. There are dishes only seen 
in their perfection within arm's-length of the fire that cooked 
them. With an electrically heated steel griddle at the hostess’s 


elbow, griddle-cakes are prepared on the breakfast table 
which attain the highest degree of excellence as they are 
flipped crisp and hot from the griddle to the plate. 

Five-o'clock tea has its attractions enhanced when the 
tea-kettle is heated by electricity, obviating the dangers and 
inconvenience which attend the use of alcohol. And the 
chafing-dish—what a subtle charm lurks within its mysteries ! 
for even the masculine mind has succumbed to its allurements, 
and with what results! We are told it makes heroes out of 
cooks and cooks out of heroes. 

There is no simpler method of entertaining than by a 
chafing-dish supper. The few necessary supplies can be had 
in any market, and yet the feast should be fit for a cardinal. 
How often has it happened that when everything else is made 
ready, and while the guests are waiting for the host to exhibit 
his skill, it is discovered that there is no alcohol in the house. 
No fear of this in the electrically equipped house ; only touch 
the switch and the feast goes on.—[ Harper's Bazar. ] 


White Slaves in San Francisco. 
The Philanthropist. 
SAN FRANCISCO is in the throes of an anti-vice crusade. It 
seems, from an account in the Woman's Journal, that this 
movement was inaugurated by two women mission-workers, 
and contemplates the abolition of the horrible slavery in which 
Chinese women and girls are held in that city. 

An investigation conducted by a legislative committee 
revealed an infamous condition that ought not to be possible 
in any municipality calling itself Christian. ‘‘ One girl told 
how her parents sold her when fifteen years old, the purchase 
price being $1,900.'" She had been forced to lead a life of 
shame until she escaped to the mission, ‘‘ Three little girls, 
one seven and another five years old, who had been rescued 
from the slave dens, were shown to the committee. They 
were sold to the slave dealers when three months old for $100 
and $150 each. The slave dealers kept the infants im the 
dens, raising them as one would raise cattle, in the hope of 
securing a big price when they were old enough.”’ 

United States Commissioner of Immigration H. H. North, 
testified ‘‘ reluctantly '’ that these Chinese girls are sold for 
immoral purposes, to keepers of houses of ill-fame, and also 
for domestic slaves. He secured the evidence of such sale 
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and sent it to Washington. Mr. North sagely remarked that 
he ‘‘ thought the law sufficient, if it were only enforced, to 
cover these matters and to stop theslavery.’’ He was careful 
not to say that he was in any way responsible for the lax 
administration of the statute. 

It is important in this connection to note that the California 
assembly unanimously passed two bills vigorously dealing 
with this slave trade, and providing for its abolition. It is 
very important to speedily suppress this infamy. With 
polygamy sanctioned in the Sulus, and the millions of little 
brown women in the Philippines within the grasp of the 
slave-traders, who are experts at violating and evading law, 
the orderly forces of society will need to be particularly alert, 
or our islands of the sea will become recruiting stations for 
the social evil. 


Ramabai’s Daughter. 


MANORAMA, the daughter of Pundita Ramabai, who returned 
to India last fall, has become her mother’s prime minister. 
Manorama was graduated in June, 1900, at the A. M. 
Cheesborough Seminary, North Chili, N. Y. She was at the 


head of her class, received honors, and was awarded the 
prize by the board of regents of New York University. Pro- 
fessor and Mrs. Roberts, principals of the seminary, speak 
with unqualified praise of her ability, strength of character, 
good judgment, and devotion to her chosen work. Her self- 
poise and yet utter unconsciousness of self charmed all who 
met her. She has joined in her mother’s work for child- 
widows with a spirit of consecration and a degree of energy 
remarkable in a girl not yet out of her teens.— Woman's 
Journal. 


CURRENT EVENTS. 


EXPECTATION that the capture of Aguinaldo ended the war 
condition in the Philippine Islands is dashed to the ground 
by the report made last week to President McKinley, by 
General S. B. M. Young, who had just arrived from Manila. 
He said that a large army would still be needed,—that 60,000 
men would be required ‘‘for some time to come.’’ He 
further said that the Filipino leaders, Alejandrino and Santos, 
who, he said, ‘‘ are superior to Aguinaldo in intelligence and 
education,’’ will never submit until they are captured ; and 
that Alejandrino, ‘‘ the ablest of all the Filipino leaders,’’ has 
a large following, which, though now scattered, could be 
quickly mobilized and made formidable. 

THE mystery surrounding Aguinaldo does not appear to be 
cleared up. The announcement that he had signed the 
address counselling submission is rendered doubtful by a 
dispatch from Manila on the 11th inst., which says he is 
‘* said to have prepared a brief manifesto’’ but that ‘* it is not 
known "’ whether he has yet signed it. This dispatch says 
he ‘‘ will probably be removed in a few days ‘to a private 
house in the vicinity of Malacanan, where he is provisionally 
held as a prisoner under guard. It is stated that Aguinaldo 
fears the authorities will not let him out of their hands.. The 
authorities refuse to say a word on the subject and their 
actions are not explained.’’ 

Tue Cuban Constitutional Convention, on the 12th inst., 
voted not to accept the limitations of independence proposed 
by the United States Congress in the ‘‘ Platt Amendment.”’ 
On the 15th it resolved to send a committee of five to Wash- 
ington. A dispatch from that city says the proposed visit ‘‘ is 
not welcomed "’ by the President. Affairs in Cuba are likely 
to remain for sometime in the present situation, directed from 
the United States War Department. 

There were 14,578 immigrants into Cuba, at Havana, in 
the year 1900, of whom 12,094 were from Spain, and 17 from 
the United States. 

Accounts from Porto Rico continue to assert that there is 
general discontent there, with serious disorganization of 
industry, and a large emigration. Many laborers have been 
secured for the Hawaiian Islands, going under conditions not 
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much above slavery. Two ‘‘ Commissioners,’’ Borda and 
Balbas, have come to this country to represent the condition 
of affairs to our Government. A dispatch was received by 
them at New York, on the 1sth, from Porto Rico, which said : 
‘« Bill (to raise revenue) practically a failure. Business at a 
standstill. Excise taxes produce little. Hence valuations 
ordered increased. Emigration continues. General dis- 
content.”’ 

A GENERAL suspension of work in the many iron and 
steel establishments which have been combined in the Pierpont 
Morgan Trust is asserted to be quiet possible in consequence 
of a strike of 600 men at McKeesport, Pa., in the mills of 
the Dewees-Wood Company. The strike is caused by the 
discharge of seven men who belonged to a labor organization, 
the ‘‘ Amalgamated Association of Iron and Steel Workers.’’ 
The Superintendent, P. F. Smith, served notice on the seven 
men that they would either have to leave the Union or the 
mill, Ata meeting of all the men it was decided to stand 
by the discharged men. 

DISPATCHES from China give no indication of a termination 
of thetroubles there. The correspondent of the Associated 
Press at Paris is informed, ‘‘from a trustworthy source,’’ 
that the outlook for an early settlement of the indemnity 
question is less promising. The negotiations between the 
Powers are bringing out conflicting interests, and are likely 
to be very protracted. A Peking dispatch, 15th, asserts that 
the German troops are anxious for a fight with the Chinese, 
and that detachments have been sent off from that city in 
the expectation of provoking a battle. 

THE war in South Africa continues without. apparent 
change. Dispatches within a fortnight have several times 
reported ‘‘hard fighting.’’ The winter season there is now 
at hand, which the Boers think will be hard on the English 
troops. Gen. Kitchener is reported by one correspondent to 
have now ‘‘ an army of 250,000 efficient troops including 60,000 
mounted men, with a good supply of horses, 40,000 having 
been secured in Cape Colony alone.’’ A London dispatch, 
however, says that ‘‘the letters of responsible (English) 
correspondents in Pretoria depict the situation in a rather 
despairing mood,’’ and London periodicals are inclined to 
make comparisons of the war with that in which the United 
States won their independence. 


NEWS NOTES. 


SEVENTY thousand tons of wheat have recently been im- 
ported from California and Autralia into Chile. This is a 
marked increase over former imports. 


THE Pope, at a ‘‘ Consistory’’ on the 15th inst., created 
eleven new Cardinals, one of them being Archbishop Mar- 
tinelli, who is now the .‘‘ Papal Delegate’’ in this country. 
He is an Italian, as are most the others. 


OF the 6,753 Finns who came to the United States during 
the past year only seventeen were sent back ; only sixty-two 
were unable to read and write, and only fourteca were said to 
be likely to become public charges. 


BotH houses of the Minnesota Legislature have passed a 
bill providing for the appointment of physicians in every 
county, who are to examine all applicants for marriage licenses 
with a view to preventing the marriage of imbeciles, except 
imbecile women over 45 years of age. 


The famous Okefinokee Swamp in southern Georgia has 
been sold to Charles Hebard & Sons, of Michigan. The 
consideration, it is understood, is $175,000. The swamp 
contains 354,000 acres and its circumference is 137 miles. 
The sale carries with it the land, timber, water courses, and 
game with which the swamp abounds. 


GOVERNOR STONE of Pennsylvania has reappointed Nathan 
C. Schaeffer to be State Superintendent for four more years, from 
April 1, 1901. This will be Superintendent Schaeffer's third 
term, he having been first appointed by Governor Pattison in 
1893 and reappointed by Governor Hastings in 1897. It is 
an excellent appointment, and the Governor deserves credit 
for it. 



































































FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 








NOTICES. 


*,.* A meeting of Bucks First-day School 
Union will be held at Doylestown, Pa:, in 
Friends’ meeting-house, Fourth month 27, at 
10.30 o clock a. m. All interested are cordially 
invited to be present. 

RoBexT KENDERDINE, 


FL RENCE R. KENDERDINE, \ Clerks. 


*,* The next Conference under the care of 
Concord Quarterly Meeting s Committee on 
Philanthropic Labor will be held in the meeting- 
house at Willistown, Chester Co., Pa., on 
First-day, Fourth month 21, at 2.30 p. m. 

Joseph S. Walton will speak on ** Home In- 
fluence.” 

CHarRLes Patmer, Clerk, 
P. O. Box 218, Chester, Pa. 





*.* The Western First-day School Union will 
be held in the Friends’ meeting-bouse at West 
Grove, Pa., on Seventh-day, Fourth month 27, 
commencing at loo clock,a.m. All interested 
are invited to be present, 

Horace L. DiLworth, 
Even P. Way, 


\ Clerks. 


a 


*,* The following compose the committee to | 
assist in securing homes for strangers in a.tend- | 
ance at Philadelphia Yearly Meeting : 
Martha D. Haugh, 1340 Spruce St., Matilda 
K. Lobb, 1702 No. 18th St., Sarah L. Haines, | 
1513 Marshall St., Joseph M. Truman, Jr., 1500 
Race St., Kebecca B. Comly, 1529 Centennial 
Ave., Joseph E. Haines, Chairman, Fifteenth 
and Race Streets. | 





*.* The Committee on Philanthropic Labor 
of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting of Friends will 
meet in the meeting: house, 15th and Race Sts., 
Philadelphia, Seventh-day, Fourth month 27, 
1901, at 1.30 o'clock, p.m. 

The Sub-Committees meeting as follows ; 

The Indian, Room No. 2, at 10.30 a. m, 

Peace and Arbitration, Room No. 3,at 10a.m. 

Colored People, Race Stregt Meeting-house, 
at 9.30 a. m. 

Improper Publications, Room No.4, at 10a m. 

Purity, Room No. 3, at 9 a. m. 

Women and Children, Room No. 5, atga.m. 

Temperance and Tobacco, Room No. 1, at 
II a.m. 

Educational and Publication Committee, 
Room No. 1, at 9.30 a.m 

Legislation Committee, Race Street Parlor, 
at 10 a. m. 

JamEs H. ATKINSON, 


ELeanor K. Ricuaaps, } Clerks. 


*,.* The Temperance Workers at 17th Street | 
and Girard Avenue, Philadelphia, will be ad- 
dressed on Seventh-day evening, Fourth month 
20, by Dr. Joseph S. Walton. 

This will be the closing meeting for this 


A cordial invitation is extended to all. 
C. Percy Major, President. 


Spring. 





*,*A Conferenc~ will be held in Richland 
Friends’ meeting-house (Quakertown, Pa.), on 
First-day, the 21st instant, at 2.30 o'clock. 
Subject, ‘‘ Colored People.’’ Under the care 
of Abington Quarterly Meeting’s Philanthropic 
Committee. All are invited. 

]. Q. ATKI‘SON, ) s. 
Seale CARTER, { Clerk 





*.* The next Conference under the care of 
Western Quarterly Meeting's Committee on 
Temperance and Philanthropic Work, will be 
held in (Old) Kennett meeting-house, Chester 
county, Pa., on First-day, Fourth month 21, at 
2.30p.m. All welcome. 

S. Joun Py e, Clerk. 





} 
| 
| 





*,* The regular meeting of Concord First-day 
School Union will be held in Barker Hall, 
Lansdowne, Pa., on Seventh-day, Fourth month 
20, I90I, convening atIo a.m. All interested 
are invited to attend. 

Barker Hall is on the line of the Media and 
Philadelphia trolley road, and one-half square 
from Lansdowne station on Central Division of 
P. W. & B. Railroad. 

HERBERT P. WortH, 


ANNA P. SMEDLEY, } Clerks. 


*,*The Visiting Committee of Baltimore 
Yearly Meeting has arranged for meetings 
during Fourth month as follows : 

FourRTH MONTH : 

21. Hopewell, Va. 

28. Broad Creek. Md. 

ELIZABETH B. PassMoRE, Chairman. 





*,* Abington First-day School Union will be 
eld at Quakertown, Fourth month 20, 1901, 
at 10 o'clock a. m., and 2 o’clock p.m. All 
interested are cordially invited. 
Mary H. Forman, Clerk, 
JosrePpH’ S. Evans, Assistant. 


*,* Persons desiring to take boarders or 
lodgers during the approaching Yearly Meeting 
( Philadephia) , will find it to their advantage 
to send their names and addresses to Joseph E. 
Haines, 15th and Race Streets, Philadelphia. 
An early response will be appreciated. 


*,* Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting’s Com- 
mittee to visit the smaller branches, has made 
appointments to attend meetings as follows : 
4th month 21, 10.30 a. m., Schuylkill. 








AQUILA J. LINVILL, Clerk. 





Woman’s Work 


in preparing appetizing and 
whclesome food is lightened by 
this famous baking powder. 





















































Absolutely pure. 


Light Biscuit 
Delicious Cake 
Daiaty Pastries 
«: Fine Puddings 


It adds 


healthful qualities to the food. 





Baking 


The ‘‘Royal Baker and Pastry 


| Cook ’’ — most practical and 


valuable of cook books — 
free to every patron. - Send 
full address by postal card, 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., 100 WILLIAM ST.. NEW YORK, 


ROYAL 


Powder 


There are cheap baking powders, 
made from alum, but they are ex- 
ceedingly harmful to health. Their 
astringent and cauterizing qualities 
add a dangerous element to food. 








OLD POINT COMFORT, RICHMOND 
AND WASHINGTON. 





LAST TOUR OF THE SEASON VIA PENNSYLVANIA 
RAILROAD. 

The last six-day personally-conducted tour of 
the season to Old Point Comfort, Richmond, 
and Washington via the Pennsylvania Railroad 
will leave New York and Philadelphia on 
Saturday, April 27. 

Tickets, including transportation, meals en 
route in both directions, transfers of passengers 
and baggage, hotel accommodations at Old 
Point Comfort, Richmond, and Washington, 
and carriage ride about Richmond, will be sold 
at rate of $34.00 from New York, Brooklyn, 
and Newark; $32.50 from Trenton; $31.00 
from Philadelphia, and proportionate rates from 
other stations. 

OLD POINT COMFORT ONLY. 

Tickets to Old Point Comfort only, including 
luncheon on going trip, one and three-fourths 
days’ board at that place, and good to return 
direct by regular trains within six days, will be 
sold in connection with this tour at rate of 
$15.00 from New York; $13.50 from Trenton ; 
$12.50 from Philadelphia, and proportionate 
rates from other points. 

For itineraries and full information apply to 
ticket agents ; Tourist Agent, 1196 Broadway, 
New York; 789 Broad Street, Newark, N. J. ; 
or Geo. W. Boyd, Assistant General Passenger 
Agent, Broad Street Station, Philadelphia. 


TO WASHINGTON. 





THREE DAYS’ PERSONALLY-CONDUCTED TOUR 
VIA PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD, 


On April 25 the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Company will run the sixth tour of the season 
to Washington. Tourist Agent and Chaperon 
will accompany the party. 

Round-trip rate, covering railroad transporta- 
tion for the round trip, hotel ‘accommodations, 
and transfer in Washington, station to hotel, 
$14.50 from New York, $13.00 from Trenton, 
and $11.50 from Philadelphia. These rates 
include accommodations for two days at the 
Arlington, Normandie, Riggs, or Ebbitt House 
For accommodations at Willard’s, Regent, 
Metropolitan, or National Hotel, $2.50 less. 
Side trips to Mount Vernon, Richmond, Old 
Point Comfort, and Norfolk at greatly reduced 
rates. 

All tickets good for ten days, with special 
hotel rates after expiration of hotel coupons. 

For itineraries and full information apply to 
ticket agents; Tourist Agent, 1196 Broadway, 
New York ; 4 Court Street, Brooklyn, or address 
Geo W. Boyd, Assistant General Passenger 
Agent, Broad Street Station, Philadelphia. 


IMPROVED TRAIN SERVICE TO 
FLORIDA VIA SOUTHERN 
RAILWAY. 


EFFECTIVE February 17, Southern Railway 
Fast Mail train No. 35, which leaves Washing- 
ton at I1.15 a. m., connecting train leaves Broad 
Street Station, Philadelphia, at 7.20 a. m., will 
arrive Jacksonville, Florida, at 7.20 the next 
morning, shortening the time between eastern 
cities and Florida points two hours and five 
minutes. 

This train carries through Pullman drawing- 
room sleeping cars and dining-car. 

In addition to the above the Southern Railway 
operates two other fast through trains to Florida. 
the Florida Limited leaves Broad Street Station, 
Philadelphia, at 3.16 p, m., and the Florida 
Express at 6.05 p. m. 

as. L. Hopkins, District Passenger Agent, 
Southern Railway, 828 Chestnut Street, Phil- 
delphia, will take pleasure in furnishing all 
information. 


thought.’’ 
judiciary committee, whose seat is on the 












treat 

the 

appetite 

to a pleasing 





in the House, Representative Saunders, of 
Boston, made the rather brash statement 
that women lacked ‘‘independence of 


A prominent member of the 


opposite side of the chamber, ventured to 
remark, sotto voice, that he ‘‘guessed his 
friend Saunders had never been married,’ 
and, strange as it may seem, the married 
men who sat about him, whether for or 
against woman suffrage, appeared to be 
unanimously of the opinion that the guess 
was correct. As a matter of fact Mr. 
Saunders is a bachelor. —[ Boston Globe. } 





Teas that refresh may be found here if not 
elsewhere. 





LBS. FINE BLENDED 
TEA DELIVERED FOR 


WM. S. INGRAM, 
31 North Second St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


PENN PHOTOGRAPHIC CO. 


1221 ARCH STREET. 


Developing, Printing, Mounting, etc., for 
Amateur Photographers. 
Moderate prices for the best work. 





2,50 


the 
baker’s 
best 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD RATES 
TO 
PAN-AMERICAN EXPOSITION, 
BUFFALO. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad Company announ- 
ces the following special reduced rates to Buffalo, 
on account of the Pan-American Exposition, 
which opens on May 1: 

Summer excursion tickets, to be sold from 
A,ril 30 to September 30, inclusive, and good 
to return until October 31, at rate of $20 from 
Washington, $18 from Baltimore, $17 from 
Philadelphia, and proportionate rates from other 
points. 

Ten-day excursion tickets, to be sold, begin- 
ning May I, and continuing every day thereafter 
during the Exposition, good going on regular 
trains and good returning within ten days, in- 
cluding date of sale, at rate of $16 80 from 
Washington, $15.00 from Baltimore, $13.50 
from Philadelphia, and proportionate rates from 
other points. 

Special excursion tickets, to be sold, good 
going only on Thursday, May 23,and good 
returning within seven days, including date of 
| sale, at rate of $10.00 from Baltimore and 
| Washington $9.00 from Philadelphia, and pro- 
portionate from other points 

The Pennsylvania Railroad Company now 
operates two through trains each way daily 
between Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington, 
and Buffalo. 











FLORIDA LIMITED. 


| THE Florida Limited, which is one of the 
| finest trains in existence, and is operated over 
the Pennsylvania and Southern Railway during 
} 


the winter months, will be discontinued for this 
| season on April 12, south-bound, and the last 
| train north-bound will leave St. Augustine April 
15. The Southern Railway operates two other 
| fast trains deily all the year round with through 
| Pullman Drawing-room sleeying cars between 
New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washing- 
ton and Florida points, which leave Philadel- 
phia, Broad Street Station, at 7.20 a. m.. and 
6.05 p. m. All through trains over the Southern 
Railway have dining-car service 
| The Florida Limited is one of the most 
popular trains of the age, and has done a 
remarkably fine business this season, and will 
Charles 


| be resumed next winter as heretofore. 
Hopkins, District Passenger Agent, 828 


L, 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, will take pleasure 


io fursishing all information. 
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J.T. JACKSON & CO., 


Real Estate Brokers, 
Chestnut and 13th Streets, 
(Southeast Corner) 


Rents, Sales, Mortgages, etc., etc. 


PETER WRIGHT «SONS 


305-307 WALNUT ST., PHILAD’A. 
LETTERS OF CREDIT for Travelers. 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE bought and sold. 
The purchase and sale of Prime Investment Securities 
a Specialty. 
Loans negotiated on Real Estate. 
deposits. 


‘EDWARD D. HUTCHINSON 


6 Wall Street, New York. 


Interest allowed on 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


_Carvecpendence invited, 





Brown, Cloud, and Johnson, | 


REAL ESTATE, 
1209.-10 Stephen Girard Building 


Ezra H. Brown. 

Chas. F. Cloud. 

Chas. Johnson. 
Norristown Office, 39 E. 


(19-25 South Twelfth Street), 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Main Street. 


Merchants’ Trust Company, 


61-613 CHESTNU™ STREET. 


CAPITAL (subscribed), 
CA oe ; tome in), 
URPL 


. $500,000.00 


Titles to Real Estate 
Loans made on Mort 
Surety entered for Ad 


Interest allowed on Deste. 
insured, and conveyancing done. 
rage and Approved Collateral. 
ministrators .nd others. The Coz 7 also acts as 
Administrator, Guarcian, Trustee Safe Deposit 
Boxes to rent from g2 and me par annum. 
JOSEPH R_ RHOADS, President. 

JOHN F. LEWIS, Vice-President. 
<< = I MORRIS EARLY, Sec. and Treas 
. B. LANE, Title and Trust Officer 
DIRECTORS 
J. Bourton Winrenny, 
Warren G. GrirFits, 
Samvuec Bancrort, Jr., 
Epwarp G. McCottin, 
Avrrep I. Purvis, 
Cuas. S. Hincuman, Grorce M. Wacner, 
Epwarp S. Sayres, Frank W. Paut, 
Evcar Dupvey Fartes. 


~ Ellwood Heacock 


UNDERTAKER 
Established 1860 Telephone 5807 
Calls out of city answered promptly 
1313 V' Vine Street, Phila. 


Nicuo ras Brice, 

S. Davis Pace, 
oseru R. Ruoaps, 
oun F. Lewts, 
momas R. GILL, 


Ridin aie Review 


Published | by the 
New York Young Friends’ Association. 


HENRY W. amend Basten 
x9 West Fourteenth Street, New Y ork City. 


H. M. HAVILAND, Business Eprror, 
1g Whitehall Street, New York City. 


Monthly, 75 cents per annum. 25 cents for six 
months’ trial 
With Frienvs’ IntTeciicencer en with Scattered 
Seeds $1.00 ; all three $2.85. 


SEND FOR SAMPLE COPY. 


FRIENDS’ 


| 
| 


INTELLIGENCER. 
GIRARD TRUST COMPANY | 


E. Cor. Broad and Chestnut Sts. 


CAPITAL $2,000 Py Chartered 1836 SURPLUS $5,000,000 


ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, TRUS- 
TEE, ASSIGNEE, AND RECEIVER. 

FINANCIAL AGENT FOR INDIVIDUALS OR 
CORPORATIONS. 

INTEREST ALLOWED ON INDIVIDUAL AND 
CORPORATION ACCOUNTS. 


ACTs AS TRUSTEE OF CORPORATION MoOrT- 
GAGES. 

DEPOSITARY UNDER PLANS OF REORGAN- 
IZATION. 

REGISTRAR AND TRANSFER AGENT. 

ASSUMES ENTIRE CHARGE OF REAL ESTATE. 


SAFES TO RENT IN BURGLAR-PROOF VAULTS. 


E. B. MORRIS, President. 





The Provident Life ana Trust Company of Philadelphia 


409 Chestnut Street. Capital, $1,000,000, Fully Paid. 


insures Lives, Grants Annuities, Receives Money on Deposit, Acts as Executor, Administrator, 
Guardian, Trustee, Assignee, Committee, Receiver, Agent, Etc. 
All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart from the assets of the Company. 


President, SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY; 
ASAS 


eae FOULKE; Assistant Trust Officer, 


LSOP ; Treasurer, SAMUEL 


A NEW type of apartment-house is | 
growing popular in Chicago. It provides 
one common kitchen for the whole build- 
ing, and a movable pantry so heated that 
dishes can be served hot to the different 
apartments.. This does away with the 
smells likely to pervade flats when each 


| has its kitchen. 


A LITTLE fellow of four years of age 
went into a blacksmith’s to see his father’s 
horse shod, and was watching closely the 
work of shoeing. The blacksmith began 
to pare the horse’s hoofs, and thinking 
this was wrong, the little boy said, 
earnestly, ‘‘ My pa don’t want his horse 
made any smaller.”’ 

THE nurse had been giving the twins a 
bath. Later, hearing the children laughing 
in bed, she said, ‘‘ What are you children 
laughing about?’’ ‘Oh, nothing,’’ re- 
plied Edna, ‘‘ only you have given Edith 
two baths and haven't given me dass’ 


Boys’ Spring ‘Clothing 

Through a special purchase from 
a high-class manufacturer, we make 
an opportunity to buy the boy’s 
spring suit at considerably less than 
the regular price. 

Materials are blue and fancy 
checks and stripes in Sailor Blouse 
Suits, besides Vestee, Middy, and 
Double-breasted Suits in choice 
patterns and colorings. Large boys 
(g to 16) and small boys (3 to 12) 
can be fitted with equal facility. 


$4 and $5 Sailor Blouse Suits—$2. 50. 
$6 and $6.50 Sailor Blouse Suits—g3. 50. 


| $4 and $5 Vestee Suits—$z2. 50. 


$6 and $6.50 Vestee Suits—$3. 50. 

$4 and $5 Double-breasted Suits—$2. 50. 

$6 and $6.50 Double-breasted Suits— 
$3.50. 

$5 and $6 Russian Blouse Suits—$3.50. 

$8.50 Russian Blouse Suits—$s5. 

Knee Trousers—extra values at 5oc a pair. 


Orders by mail receive promps 


curate attention. 


o 


Strawbridge & Clothier. 


PHILADELPHIA. 


p Blackbare 
Metis p08 Bolton 


Vice President, T. ware ee: Vice President and Actua 
S. WING; Manager of Insurance Department, 


HBROOKE; Trust Officer, 


RO 
RLON TON TOWNSEND, Assistant. purr 


‘es 


. TR ne Secretary, C. WALTER BOR 


CHEAP RATES TO CALIFORNIA. 


Parties desiring to make trip to California, 
Arizona, or New Mexico, either for business or 
pleasure, can do so now at almost half price. 

Every Tuesday, until April 3oth, inclusive, 
tickets marked ‘* Colonists ’’ may be purchased 
via Southern Railway for $44.00 from Wash- 
ington, $46.50 from Philadelphia, and corres- 
pondingly low prices from other points. 

The Southern Railway and Southern Pacific 
Company operate through Excursion Sleepers 
from Washington, leaving Mondays, Tuesdays, 
and Fridays. The Tuesday Sleeper being 
available for ‘‘Colonist’’ tickets The berth 
rate in these Sleepers is only $7.00, two people 
being allowed to occupy one berth if desired. 
Personal Conductors and Pullman Porters go 
through with each Sleeper. There are other 
new, convenient, and economical features con- 
nected with these Excursions which may be 
ascertained from Charles L. Hopkins, District 
Passenger Agent Southern Railway, 828 
Chestnut Street, Philedelphia. 


To the Heart of the Semi-T ropics 
oy" Unexcelled Train Service. 
outes. copes Dengan Dilan Pullman’ s 


= Draw mee, cipal Eas 
Cars, nc! 
and Weste-- Points direct to = 

a8 resorts via 

‘STEM OF RAILWAYS. 

$ Port T: with fast United 

west Steamships for or CUBA, THE PEARL 
* THE ANTILL®S, calling at Key West. 


Send for Rates, Schedules, etc., to 


Traffic Manager, 
vannah, Ga. 





